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THE MARCH 


OR God’ssakehurry.” Forthree 
years now this has been the call 
from the men at the front. 
Every day as Belgium crumbled 
her soldiers looked for French 

and British help. All during 1915 the 
Tommies and poilus took the pounding of 
the German heavy artillery and asked the 
people at home, “For God’s sake hurry 
the guns.”” With little artillery and less 
ammunition, some even without rifles, 
the Russian soldiers gave up Poland. 
The guns and ammunition did not come. 
Serbia went out of existence in blood and 
misery for lack of the men now at Sa- 
loniki. Too few and too late at Galli- 
poli. Too few at Kut-el-Amara and too 
late with relief. Always the man at the 
front paying the price and asking the 
people at home to hurry. They are 
calling to us now—our men among men. 
Are we hurrying the utmost or must the 
men at the front pay again? 

They are calling now for airplanes. 
Hurry the airplanes. For every man that 
serves aloft a hundred are saved below. 

Every paper for weeks has been full of 
our plans to make airplanes. We are 
the greatest manufacturing nation there 
is. We have a vast and well-organized 
automobile industry that can make air- 
planes. We have an unlimited supply 
of young men eager and able to become 
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fliers. We have the raw material of the 
air squadrons that can win the war. 
Can we hurry? Or is it to be another 
case of starting too late—too few now 
and too late with the many? 

General Squier has a great conception 
of American fliers so thick over the 
lines in France that never a German 
can leave the ground, that not a German 
battery will have an air observer, not a 
German heavy gun know where to 
shoot, that no road or railroad or ammun- 
ition dump behind the German lines will 
be safe, and a zone of desolation behind 
the German lines in which nothing can 
live or move by day. 

The aircraft production board of which 
Mr. Howard E. Coffinis chairman believes 
that it can build the machines. 

These are able men and accustomed to 
succeed. But they have had to start 
late. Only phenomenal hurrying can 
give them success now, for real success 
means gaining not only superiority but 
exclusive control of the air not later than 
the opening of next spring. If we had 
been making aircraft and aviators for the 
last year, we could end the war this 
summer. With exclusive control of the 
air next spring, Germany can then be 
defeated. If we have it not then an- 
other winter can probably come in time 
to help the Germans. 


Copyright, 1917, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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OUR EMBASSY IN MEXICO 
AMBASSADOR HENRY P. FLETCHER IS ON THE BOTTOM STEP; NEXT STEP ABOVE, LEFT, 
MAJOR F. R. McCOY, MILITARY ATTACHE, NOW IN FRANCE; RIGHT, MR. GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
FIRST SECRETARY; TOP ROW, LEFT, MAJOR H. H. BAILY, MEDICAL ATTACHE, AND, RIGHT, 
MR. MATTHEW E. HANNA, ACTING THIRD SECRETARY [See page 374] 
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The March of Events 


Tightening the Blockade 


, ? ‘HE President has put the control 
of exports from this country into 
the hands of a council which will 

systematically direct it by issuing licenses. 

The object of the plan is, of course, 

primarily to keep American products 

from reaching Germany through neutral 
countries and secondarily to insure the 
necessary products from here reaching 
our allies. This licensing system is 
practically the same plan which the 
British have worked since the beginning 
of the war. It was their refusal, under 
this plan, to grant licenses to any British 
firm that dealt with an American firm 
that dealt with Germany which caused 
so much friction here under the name of 

“the blacklist.” 

did unquestionably change the course of, 

though probably it did not lessen, our 

trade. Our licensing system, working 
in coéperation with the systems of our 
allies, will unquestionably be irksome 
to neutrals. But it is entirely in accord 
with international law and within our 
rights. So long as we do not use it to 
starve neutrals it is a legitimate as well 
as legal weapon against Germany. And it 
is a powerful weapon. Beforeourentrance 
into the war one of the hardest economic 
problems for the Allies was the attempt 
to keep American products from reaching 
Germany through neutral countries. The 
newspapers have stated that our trade 
to Scandinavia and Holland enabled 
these countries to supply fats for nearly 
eight million men to Germany. We 
shall now attend to that problem of 
stopping this leak ourselves. If the 
economic blockade was weakened in the 
east to the extent of the Rumanian wheat 

* and oil lands, it is tightening up on the 

west by the control of our products. 

Nearly as great a benefit will be the 
end of the necessity for our allies to 
play into the hands of the food specula- 
tors in the efforts to insure the supplies 
which they must have. The Export 

Council can see that they get all that we 

can spare, and they need not longer bid 

against us with the money we lend them 
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for the food that we grow. The consum- 
ing public here has paid heavily already 
for this competition, for the prices were 
high not only for foreign buyers but 
high for us on this side of the Atlantic. 
So much for the immediate effects. 

There are more possibilities in the 
future. One of the chief means for main- 
taining justice in the world after we get 
the Germans beaten, as proposed by 
the League to Enforce Peace, was econ- 
omic pressure. Economic pressure is 
nothing more or less than a_ boycott. 
But no one until this war’s demonstra- 
tion realized how complete and effective 
such a boycott could be. With only the 
United States and England operating 
a licensing system against a country, even 
without hostile military acts, its overseas 
trade would almost inevitably collapse. 
Shipping that could not touch at an Amer- 
ican port or get American coal or touch 
at British ports or use British coal (the 
British control most of the merchant 
coaling stations around the world) or 
carry American or British goods—to such 
shipping there would be poor cargoes 
and worse profits. Without either Brit- 
ish or American coal, merchant shipping 
could not cross either the Atlantic or 
Pacific and return, for in North America 
we or the British control the coal, and in 
South America the coal is chiefly imported 
from England. 

The war is teaching us many things 
about the possibilities of coéperation with 
other nations, and one of the most inter- 
esting possibilities is the power of econ- 
omic persuasion as a part of this war and 
as a preventive or part of future wars. 


Our Changing Institutions 


HE present session of Congress 

illustrates in many ways a fact 

which has long been apparent, 
that slowly, but none the less inevitably, 
the political institutions of the United 
States are undergoing transformation. 
Our sudden precipitation into the war 
has demonstrated the inadequacy of a 
“talking shop’—this was Carlyle’s de- 
scription of a parliamentary assembly— 








as an instrument for conducting large 
affairs. The American people have never 
transacted public business on so great a 
scale as they are transacting it now. We 
are tossing off billion-dollar appropria- 
tions almost as rapidly as we once appro- 
priated for post offices and pension bills. 
Congress, which has been wrangling for 
fifty years over our American merchant 
marine, now appropriates half a billion 
for the construction of a huge Govern- 
ment-owned fleet. Though the Mexican 
troubles found the army with hardly 
any airplanes, we are now cheerfully 
devoting more than half a billion for 
constructing thousands of aircraft. Na- 
tional prohibition, which has formed the 
subject of acrimonious discussion for 
several decades, suddenly takes shape as 
a rider to a national food measure. We 
vote the largest appropriation bills in his- 
tory, suddenly find more than 4 million 
subscribers to a two-billion-dollar loan, 
adopt universal service, send part of our 
navy to European waters, and inject 
America into European alliances and 
European politics, and all without stir- 
ring up any serious intelligent dissent. 
So far as the bearing of all this upon 
our own institutions is concerned, the 
one fact that stands out conspicuously is 
the enhanced importance of the Presiden- 
tial office. Mr. Wilson has applied the 
driving force in all these measures and 
Congress has done practically nothing 
without the pressure of the White 
House. The executive departments have 
prepared practically all the bills which 
have embodied these new radical laws. 
Congressmen may introduce particular 
legislation, but it makes no headway 
unless the President adopts it as his own. 
The fact that this preéminence of the 
White House greatly irritates the legisla- 
tive bodies has no force in staying its 
progress. The outbursts that take place, 
the vaporings of a Reed, a Hoke Smith, a 
Cummins, merely indicate this surface 
irritation, but serve no» other purpose. 
That the influence of Congress should 
fall daily into greater eclipse is not sur- 
prising; it is, indeed, in the nature of 
things. In every war the Executive 
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gains power over the legislature because 
war demands more action than deliber- 
ation, but the ascendency which Presi- 
dent Wilson has is abnormal for so early 
in a war. It comes, in the first place, 
from his own unusual abilities, and in the 
second place from the rather unusual 
lack of ability in Congress, which is 
heightened by the fact that Congress 
has no system of holding the Executive 
to a responsibility as have the French 
Chamber and the English Parliament. 


The Responsibility of the President 
to Congress 


HE President is responsible for 

the conduct of the war—ultimately 
responsible to the people of the 
United States but immediately responsi- 
ble to the men and woman whom the peo- 
ple have elected to Congress to represent 
them. The Constitution does not say 
that the President is responsible to Con- 
gress but it implies it very directly in two 
ways, first by the power which Congress 
has of giving or withholding the money 
with which a war must be conducted, and 
secondly by the power of impeaching 
him if his conduct is sufficiently unsatis- 
factory. The situation is the same in 
peace as in war except that the strain 
of war brings such things into high relief. 
It is an axiom of both politics and 
business that you get action at the hands 
of the individual and wisdom in the coun- 
cil of the many. The conduct of the war 
so far has been a good example of the 
working of this rule. The President has 
outlined a course of action and presented 
it to Congress for approval and enact- 
ment into law. And under the stress of 
war this has worked pretty well. But the 
working could be far smoother and effec- 
tive if there were a better link between 
the President, his administering officials, 
and Congress. What the President wants 
is explained to, Congress now by’ various 
Congressmen who happen to be in accord 
with Mr. Wilson and his Cabinet. At 
present the so-called majority leaders of 
the House and Senate who should act as 
spokesmen for the Administration meas- 
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ures are opposed to nearly everything 
that is necessary for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. The unofficial 
spokesmen do the best they can under the 
circumstances, but it is a makeshift 
arrangement at best. Congress is there- 
fore hampered by a lack of information. 
It is asked to work under high pressure 
and somewhat in the dark. The elected 
representatives of the people in other 
republican governments can question 
the representatives of the executive de- 
partments on the floor of the legislative 
hall and find out what is going on and 
get from an authoritative source quickly 
and easily explanations of programmes 
and policies. Our representatives have 
to get their information in much less di- 
rect and rapid fashion, and this leads to 
many evil results. 

For example: In the minds of certain 
Congressmen there arose a suspicion of 
the contracts advised by various com- 
mittees created by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. These committees were 
made up in some cases of men repre- 
senting the very companies with which 
the contracts were being made. Stated 
in that way it did not seem like a wise 
arrangement. However, there is an- 
other way of stating it. The committees 
called into the Government service were 
made up of the men who knew the most 
about the particular industries whose 
products were to be bought. They were 
expert counsel and as such their help 
could be and in many cases is invaluable. 
But there was no regular way for a mem- 
ber of Congress to find out all this ex- 
cept by making a personal investigation 
of the whole subject, which in most cases 
is impracticable. But a representative 
from the department which acted on 
these committees’ recommendations on 
the floor of Congress could have explained 
the situation and the results of the con- 
tracts and removed all suspicion. Or, if 
he could not, then Congress and the pub- 
lic would immediately know that some- 
thing was wrong. If Congress had the 
right to question the Cabinet or its rep- 
resentatives every week, the public would 
need have little fear of a censorship, and 


it would be pretty certain of a higher 
grade of Cabinets than we usually have, 
for there are usually men in our Cabinets 
who could not meet such a test; and it 
would be assured of a closer and more 
efficient operation between the Capitol 
and the White House. 

Having a rather weak Congress and a 
strong President who successfully domin- 
ates the legislative branch, the need for 
better machinery of operating between 
the two branches of the Government 
would not seem as pressing as usual ex- 
cept that we are at war and every day 
and hour counts. A system that would 
have obviated friction and hastened the 
universal service law or the airplane 
appropriation even a week would mean 
an uncountable advantage to us. And 
as we go on in the conduct of the war the 
need will be greater and greater. 

The men and woman whom we elect 
to look after our welfare have a right to 
know all the time what is being done 
under the laws they have enacted and 
with the money they have appropriated. 
The President and the other executive 
officers owe it to themselves and to the 
country that Congress shall know what 
they are doing and why, so that ignor- 
ance shall not block the work or suspicion 
cut off their funds. 


Information, not Argument 


HE Committee on Public Infor- 

| mation, made up of the Secretary 

of State, the Secretary of War, 

the Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 

George Creel, issued a document called, 
“How The War Came to America.” 

It is a narrative of our diplomacy for 
the last three years containing an inter- 
esting account of our action from one 
point of view. Issued from a private 
source it would have been proper. It does 
not seem proper as a document of our 
Government, because instead of being a 
narration of facts and documents it is 
an argument to prove the righteousness 
and wisdom of the Administration’s ac- 
tions. The only other country which , 
issued such an argument was Germany. 
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France and England printed the record 
and let it go at that. 

There is much to be proud of in our 
record and many things to be sorry for, 
and official arguments will not change 
them, nor can they explain away the fact 
that as a Government we either made a 
colossal blunder in believing that we 
could stay out of the war, or were grossly 
negligent in. making no preparation for 
conducting ourselves in war. The in- 
stant need before us now is to make up 
all the time we can. 

Without arguing about the past, the 
Committee on Public Information can 
do the public an inestimable service by 
furnishing full but unelaborated Tacts of 
our part in the conduct of the war. There 
must, of course, be a military and naval 
censorship about the movement of troops 
and ships where such information would 
help the enemy. But on other matters 
the public should be kept frequently and 
fully informed. Every war conducted 
without previous preparation has its 
embalmed beef scandal or Kut-el-Amara 
disasters. Let us take ours as they 
come and profit by the experience imme- 
diately. If ever there is a time when 
pitiless publicity is necessary it is in war 
time. And a very full statement of all 
the facts of the conduct of the war is the 
one convincing assurance that the cen- 
sorship is only military and not political. 
Moreover, the public will cheerfully 
face almost any unpleasant facts with 
good courage if it is convinced that it 
knows the worst. And the cheerful 
news also ought to be given us in its 
proper light. Mr. Creel’s announcement, 
on the anniversary of Santiago, of a great 
naval victory over the enemy’s sub- 
marines was a distortion of the facts 
completely out of proportion. 


The Safety of America Lies in the 
Balkans 


RESIDENT WILSON continues 
p to fill with great success the new 
position which has been forced 
upon him by our participation in the war. 
He has become a mouthpiece, even a 
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kind of sublimated publicity agent, for 
the Allied cause. His position as the head- 
of a nation whose motives in entering 
the conflict are entirely disinterested 
lends a particular emphasis and sincerity 
to his statements, and it is especially 
fortunate that, at the particular moment 
when the United States necessarily 
became the world’s spokesman, our Pres- 
ident should be a man possessing the 
rarest oratorical and literary gifts. Cer- 
tainly nothing finer and more forceful 
has come from any statesman than the 
speech in which Mr. Wilson, on Flag 
Day, told the world the aim of the Allied 
nations. 

Mr. Balfour’s recommendation that 
everybody read this speech was more 
than a graceful tribute to its eloquence 
and power, for Mr. Balfour, as Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain, meant pre- 
cisely what he said. The English states- 
man had returned from several weeks’ 
close association with Mr. Wilson and the 
State Department, and, without presum- 
ing to possess any confidential informa- 
tion, we may naturally suppose that Mr. 
Wilson’s speech would bear some signs 
of these exchanges of views. 

A few weeks ago an Associated Press 
despatch, bearing a Washington date 
line, was published in practically every 
influential newspaper in the United 
States. This communication bore all 
the outward signs of having been di- 
rectly inspired by the State Department. 
Its purpose was to familiarize the Amer- 
ican newspaper reading public with the 
situation in the Balkans, and to impress 
upon American minds the fact that the 
peace of Europe, and of the world, de- 
pended upon preserving the integrity 
of the Balkan nations. This was pre- 
cisely the lesson which Mr. Wilson sought 
to emphasize in his Flag Day address. 

There is one way only to make the 
world “safe for democracy’ and that is to 
destroy the Prussian plot for dominating 
the destinies of Europe. Out of many 
complex situations Germany’s great aim 
in this war is the creation of a huge 
new state Which will include the pres- 
ent German and _ Austro-Hungarian 

















empires, all the Balkan States, and 
Turkey, with the possessions of that 
Power in Asia as far as the Persian Gulf. 
Germany has already practically incor- 
porated Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, and her armies dominate all the 
Balkan States except Greece. That is, as 
_ President Wilson says, the German lead- 

ers “have actually carried the greater 
part of this amazing plan into execution.” 
Germany is eager to obtain peace in the 
hope that she may retain these eastern 
conquests and so make her dreams of a 
great new Middle European empire a 
reality. Should Germany succeed in es- 
tablishing this new empire, the liberties 
of the world, including our own, would 
be lost, for, with this huge domain as 
a foundation, the Hohenzollerns could 
dominate and terrorize Europe and, 
therefore, the world. Germany could 
then organize, under one sovereignty, 
about 160 million people and the re- 
sources of many of Europe’s and Asia’s 
most fruitful lands; with these in her 
possession she could go forth to subdue 
humanity. 

When the war began there were four 
countries whose governments rendered 
them particularly liable to this ambition 
—the ambition to control foreign popula- 
tions, to exploit them by commerce, and 
to use them as soldiers—Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Japan. 

In the struggle so far Russia has 
recently thrown off this idea. Austria 
has become a vassal state to Germany. 
And most of the world is engaged in 
curing Germany of its lust for world 
domination. Japan still has the ambi- 
tion and is fulfilling it. Her Middle 
Europe is China. Whether she wishes 
to control China merely to have a pre- 
ferred position to exploit the 325 million 
Chinese economically, or whether she 
has the idea of Japanizing them into 
an army to fight for world empire, we 
do not know. Neither fits with the pro- 
fessions under which we are fighting 
the present war. Japan is nearer Ger- 
many in her political ambitions than she 
is to any of her allies. But our Govern- 
ment is seemingly no nearer to under- 
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standing what is going on in the East 
than it was to recognizing the character 
of Germany’s aims. 





New York’s Barge Canal 


HE world-wide present demand — 

for American food gives particu- 

lar significance to an improve- 
ment in the transportation system in 
New York which is now -practically 
finished. The greatest need, next to 
the food itself, is its movement to the 
sea border; and the present shortage of 
cars and terminal facilities seems likely 
to make this problem extremely embar- 
rassing. For this reason the announce- 
ment that the larger part of the New 
York Barge Canal is already finished 
and that the whole system will be open 
by the spring of 1918 has a great bearing 
upon the war situation. This new water- 
way comprehends far more than the 
famous old Erie Canal. The “Barge 
Canal” is a name given to the system of 
modernized water routes which connect 
the Great Lakes and upper New York 
with the Hudson River, and conse- 
quently with the oceans of the world. 
The Erie Canal, extending from Buffalo 
to Troy, is the backbone of this system. 
This wonderful water highway, which 
was finished in 1825, was the immediate 
cause of the great industrial prosperity 
of New York. Many cities along its 
course—Rochester, Syracuse, Schenec- 
tady, Utica—soon grew to lasting econ- 
omic importance. Its success led to the 
building of the Champlain Canal, the 
branch bordering Vermont, the Oswego 
Canal, which connects Lake Ontario 
with the whole system, and the canals 
joining Cayuga and Seneca lakes with 
the Erie. With the advent of the rail- 
road, such small canals became utterly 
inadequate, yet the necessity of cheap 
freight rates did not disappear. So at a 
cost to date of $75,000,000 New York 
State has enlarged and improved these 
canals inevery way. This new highway, . 
when in operation, will present numerous 
contrasts to the old. Seventy-five years 
ago mules hauled small wooden scows | 
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twelve feet wide through the Erie Canal; 
now steel barges, propelled by elec- 
tricity, will travel the same waterway. 
The state is providing at all terminals 
adequate wharfage facilities with modern 
loading machinery. In the New York dis- 
trict alone there will be nine such places. 
As a means of exorcising the familar 
spectre of unfair railroad competition 
and monopoly the legislature has passed 
a bill which will prohibit railroads from 
operating boats through this new water- 
way system. 

The low rates should especially benefit 
the steel industry. The new canal, in- 
deed, may make New York as great a 
steel manufacturing state as Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. For’ Minnesota iron, 
and also Lake Champlain ore, can now 
be delivered at any place near the Barge 
Canal more cheaply than at Pittsburg. 
Perhaps this is what the United States 
Steel Corporation is contemplating, for 
it is building on the flats at Newark, 
N. J., a large fleet of electric barges suit- 
able for canal use. There is thus a 
likelihood that the hopes of the people 
of New York State, who built the Barge 
Canal in expectation of an increase in 
industries and decrease in food prices, 
will be more than realized. At any rate, 
this new waterway system will greatly 
help in getting Western food supplies to 
our allies in Europe. Its completion, 
therefore, could not come at a more for- 
tunate moment. 


The New Alaska Railroad and the 
New Alaska 


Y THE summer of 1919 Pullman 
Bb cars will probably be running 
from Seward to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

This shows the energy with which the 
Wilson Administration has pushed the 
work on this great public improvement. 
In May, 1915, President Wilson signed 
_ the bill which authorized its construction, 
and, two weeks later, a corps of engin- 
eers were in Seattle planning it. Trains 


are already running on schedule for 
thirty-five miles, and one hundred miles 
of roadbed are ready for the rails. 


This 
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railroad will make possible the develop- 
ment of one of America’s richest sections. 
Two of Alaska’s finest coal deposits lie 
near its route; the completed road will 
open timberland which is of the highest 
quality and practically unlimited in 
amount. é 

The story of the city of Anchorag 
indicates what we may expect when 
these rich fields are opened to the settler. 
Three years ago this place was only a 
couple of tents, but now, owing to the new 
railroad, its population is second only 
to Juneau, and lots which the Govern- 
ment sold here at public auction, on the 
instalment plan, have increased from 
500 per cent. to 1,500 per cent. in value 
since their purchase. Though most of 
the inhabitants represent the frontier 
type, the life of the town is orderly and 
decent. Indeed, Alaska has reached that 
stage of civilization where it resents 
being pictured as a wild mining camp 
community in which the chief industries 
are faro banks, drinking shanties, and 
Vigilance committees. It will surprise 
most Americans to learn that, in many 
Alaskan towns, tea is regularly served 
every afternoon at four o'clock, even- 
ing clothes appear frequently at six 
P. M., women’s clubs engage in all 
the activities that are most popular in 
Eastern states, and all the other normal 
manifestations of American civilization 
contribute to the upbuilding of an intelli- 
gent, law-abiding commonwealth. Re- 
cent events have forced this new Alaska 
on our attention. The territory, at the 
latest election, adopted prohibition and 
it sent an exceedingly generous sum to 
Washington as its contribution to the 
Liberty Loan. Indeed, all the towns 
recently settled have forbidden liquor, 
dance halls, and gambling houses, and 
have established school, telephone, and 
electric light systems, public waterworks, 
and Y. M. C. A.’s. Similar signs of 
rapid development appear all along the 
line of the railroad. For instance, five 
hundred homesteads have already been 
sold in the valleys of the Susitna and 
Matanuska rivers, and 350 homesteads 
at Ninena, a settlement which it is ex- 
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pected will grow into a second Anchorage. 
The railroad will run from Seward, a 
seaport on the southern coast, 471 miles 
to Fairbanks, the geographical centre of 
Alaska. From Seward, as far as Anchor- 
age, the Government utilizes the right 
of way of the Alaska Northern Railroad, 
which it has purchased and greatly im- 
proved. But from Anchorage the en- 
gineers must build through a wilderness 
of forests and mountains, swamps and 
glaciers. They must haul a great quan- 
tity of materials by sledges in the winter 
so that the construction of many special 
roads will not be necessary. This is only 
one example of many difficulties. The 
experience gained in Panama, and the re- 
cent opening of a coal mine near the por- 
tion of the road already completed, have 
helped considerably to expedite the work. 


Remaking the State Constitutions 
Se one has remarked that, as 


war is the national industry of 

Prussia, so constitution-making 
is the most popular pastime in the 
United States. A year ago New York 
State spent a long and hot and dreary 
summer recasting its fundamental law, 
only to have the populace reject the com- 
pleted instrument at the polls. But this 
experience has not discouraged many 
other states. Indeed, were the year 
1917 not already famous as the year of 
our entrance into the European war, it 
would rank in American history as the 
great epoch of constitution-making. A 
mania for recasting their Magna Chartas 
has broken out in all sections of the 
country. Arkansas, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts have al- 
ready authorized conventions which will 
meet this summer and winter, and 


Tennessee, Illinois, Texas, Washington, ° 


and North Carolina are preparing to vote 
this fall on the question of recasting 
their constitutions. In November, North 
Dakota will vote on the adoption of a 
constitution which has been prepared 
under the machinery of the initiative 
and referendum. In Massachusetts the 
constitutional convention is now in ses- 


sion. This ancient state has perhaps a 
better excuse than the others, since it 
has done no constitution tinkering, at 
least on a general scale, since 1850. 
The present instrument bears many 
traces of its antique origin, having a 
clause which provides for “instruction 
in piety, religion, and morality,” an- 
other which guarantees that members of 
any church “shall have the right to elect 
their pastors or religious teachers,”’ and 
still another—shockingly out of harmony 
with modern notions of military effi- 
ciency—which gives soldiers of the militia 
the right of electing their officers. Mass- 
achusetts has always led in constitution- 
making, the compact formed in 1620 on 
board the Mayflower being regarded by 
some historians as America’s first venture 
of this kind, while its fundamental law, 
formed in 1779, represented the first 
constitution framed by an American state. 

Despite this record, the present popu- 
lation apparently has little interest in the 
convention, for only about one fourth of 
its voters voted at the recent elections for 
delegates. Perhaps the absorbing interest 
in the war explains this apathy, though 
more probably it registers an inherent 
human listlessness concerning anything so 
abstract as the framing of a constitution. 
This small attendance at the polls, how- 
ever, is a blow struck directly in the face 
of those who have been most loudly clamo- 
ring for revision. The chief argument in 
favor of change has been that the present 
constitution is a nesting place of conser- 
vatism and privilege; the advocates of a 
new political order have pictured the 
populace as shouting for the initiative and 
referendum, minority representation, soc- 
ial insurance, the single tax, and other es- 
sential legislation. The fact that thesame 
people who were supposed to be demand- 
ing these instrumentalities of popular 
rule did not manifest sufficient interest 
to visit the polls in large numbers rather 
disposes of this contention. The election 
of delegates turned practically upon the 
question of the initiative and referen- 
dum. Those opposed to this system of 
law making apparently elected more dele- 
gates than did those favoring it, although 
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the convention will meet with ninety 
delegates pledged to fight for it. The 
radicals also succeeded in defeating many 
distinguished citizens who were candi- 
dates, such men as President Lowell, of 
Harvard, Mr. Charles F. Choate, Mr. 
Samuel Elder, and Mr. Moorfield Storey 
having gone down in the general crash. 
On the other hand, the convention does 
not lack distinguished names. Three 
ex-governors, Bates, Walsh, and Brackett, 
are among its members. Charles Francis 
Adams and Brooks Adams, both de- 
scended directly from John Adams, who 
wrote nearly all the Constitution of 1779, 
and Josiah Quincy, descended from his 
namesake who wrote much of that of 
1820, are in this assemblage. In the 
organization the forces of conservatism, 
which are especially opposed to the 
initiative and referendum, apparently 
gained the upper hand, having elected 
Ex-Governor John Bates as chairman. 

Another issue in the deliberations’ is 
the religious one. The Massachusetts 
air is now filled by discordant cries of 
sectarianism, anti-sectarianism, of Cath- 
olics and Anti-Catholics, and a proposal 
to withdraw financial help from any 
institution that is not entirely con- 
trolled by the state. It is to be hoped 
that, in all this excitement over radical 
and sectarian matters, such important 
reforms as the short ballot, the budget 
system, and the governor’s power to veto 
particular items in appropriation bills 
will not be overlooked. 


The Reconstruction of Crippled 
Soldiers 


N A few months, the United States 
| will be experiencing one of the sad- 
dest episodes of war—the return of 
wounded and crippled soldiers from the 
front. What are we going to do for 


these men? Americans will certainly 
be the last people to deny responsibility 
for restoring them to normal lives. 
Our problem is not merely helping them 
while convalescent, for they will be happy 
only when they are again made useful, 
self-supporting citizens. Judging from 
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the experience of Canada, the problem 
which is presented by crippled soldiers 
is not a hopeless one. The Dominion 
has had to deal with 15,000 men who have 
been permanently disabled, and has 
transformed a majority of them into 
happy wage earners. Besides these there 
are 22,000 less seriously wounded Cana- 
dians in English hospitals who will re- 
turn to active service in a few weeks. 

In caring for the human wreckage re- 
turned from the front, Canada has es- 
tablished a military hospital commission. 
This organization has equipped fifty- 
seven hospitals, with a capacity of 15,000 
beds which now contain 6,500 patients. 
Each hospital takes some particular class 
of invalids, one receiving men who have 
lost a limb, another nerve cases, and 
another paralytics. The men are nursed 
back to health and as soon as possible 
are taught a vocation, preferably some- 
thing closely associated with their former 
occupation. This is often impossible. 
But a one-legged lumberman may be- 
come a proficient stenographer, or a ma- 
chinist with a paralyzed arm will learn 
surveying. The Commission does more 
than this; it has established a sub-com- 
mission in each province to provide em- 
ployment for men who have been dis- 
charged from these hospital vocation 
schools. In this way thousands of crip- 
pled soldiers have once more become self- 
supporting. All Canada is doing every- 
thing possible to help these men. They 
receive full pay as long as they are in the 
hospitals and are afterward pensioned. 
Employers, whenever possible, give them 
jobs, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and several provinces have set aside 
large tracts of land for settlement by 
soldiers. The Government contemplates 
the construction, after the war, of several 
public works, such as a national highway, 
so that, when the Canadian army is de- 
mobilized, all soldiers may obtain em- 
ployment. 

The United States had no trouble in 
absorbing nearly 2 million soldiers at the 
end of the Civil War. That was because 
we then had an enormous undeveloped 
country extending westward from the 
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Mississippi River. Canada enjoys just 
about the same advantage now, and will, 
therefore, find little difficulty in returning 
her soldiers to civil life. But the United 
States has no such undeveloped territory 
now, and the end of the war, in case we 
send any great body of troops, will pre- 
sent a problem that may prove embar- 
rassing. We cannot take it under con- 
sideration too soon 


The Pellagra Problem Solved 


S PELLAGRA an infectious dis- 
| ease? Or is it, as recent investi- 

gations have tended to show, 
caused by some essential deficiency in 
diet? This question has long divided 
investigators into two camps. The Rob- 
ert M. Thompson Pellagra Commission 
has spent several years investigating 
this disease in the South and has sub- 
mitted several reports, all of which take 
the position that pellagra is contagious 
and, therefore, transmissible from person 
to person. The Thompson Commission 
has presented no evidence substantiating 
this contention which can be regarded 
as at all conclusive; it has found no 
infecting organism and has not succeeded 
in transmitting the disease. It bases its 
judgment almost entirely upon what are 
technically known as “epidermiological 
studies’; that is, it collects elaborate 
data in sections where this disease rages 
and from these data its seeks to prove 
the transmissibility of the disease. It 
frequently finds, for example, cases of 
pellagra in houses that adjoin or cases in 
the same family and among children 
that constantly play together—all of 
which facts certainly point toward con- 
tagion, though they do not necessarily 
prove it. 

Clearly this point has the utmost pub- 
lic importance, for pellagra is a growing 
disease in the South and any attempt 
to check it necessarily presupposes a 
knowledge of the cause. The studies of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger, are shedding the greatest light 
upon this question Dr. Goldberger 
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believes that pellagra is not contagious; 
that it is caused by the monotonous, 
low-protein diet which prevails in many 
of the poorer sections of the South. 
About a year ago Dr. Goldberger pub- 
lished reports of experiments which 
seemed to prove this point conclusively. 
By feeding convicts upon the food that 
prevails in pellagrous districts, he pro- 
duced in them the characteristic lesions 
of the disease. Dr. Goldberger has 
followed these experiments with others 
which are perhaps even more significant. 
Sixteen volunteers, mostly members of 
the Public Health Service, have sub- 
mitted, for periods of five or seven 
months, to all kinds of experiments 
intended to prove the infectious nature 
of the disease. They have been in- 
oculated with the blood of pellagrins, 
have eaten food which has contained 
epidermal scales from pellagrins, and have 
submitted to practically every test which 
experimental ingenuity could devise. 
Though the experiments were performed 
at four widely separated localities and 
under all possible conditions, not one of 
the sixteen volunteers contracted the 
disease—every one remained in perfect 
health. 

Apparently Dr. Goldberger has, there- 
fore, proved his case both affirmatively 
and negatively. He has _ transmitted 
pellagra to healthy people by feeding 
them upon a deficiency diet. He has 
failed to transmit the disease by utilizing 
all known methods of contagion. Un- 
less his experiments and observations 
are inaccurate, one of the most baffling 
problems in medical science—a problem 
that has vexed two continents for more 
than a hundred years—may be regarded 
as having been solved. 


Philadelphia’s Experience With 
Mothers’ Pensions 


HE movement for widows’ pen- 
sions has had numerous enemies 
in this country, the usual fear 
of pauperization having held back many 


states from embarking on this “social- 
istic’ programme. Indeed, even those: 
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who have advocated this form of pa- 
ternalism have frequently been troubled 
with doubts. Any light which experi- 
ence can throw upon its actual workings 
therefore has great value. For the last 
four years Pennsylvania has been extend- 
ing financial assistance to suddenly 
impoverished widows, apparently with 
great success, and so satisfied is this state 
with its new law that the legislature is 
now preparing to increase the appropria- 
tion for the work. 

Pennsylvania takes the stand that the 
so-called pensions granted to reputable 
widows are not charity, but that they 
are really salaries paid for work that 
has a distinct financial value to the com- 
monwealth—the training of decent, law- 
abiding citizens. If the widow, in return 
for the eight or ten dollars a week she 
receives, ultimately presents the state 
with one or two or three industrious and 
well behaved men and women, she is 
regarded as having made a complete re- 
turn for the money expended. The 
theory of mothers’ pensions is simple and, 
as a theory, convincing. The state 
necessarily becomes responsible for desti- 
tute orphans, a responsibility it com- 
monly fulfils by placing them in chari- 
table institutions. As training schools 
for citizenship these institutions, even 
those that are most capably and consci- 
entiously managed, are inadequate. An 
institution is never a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a home, and the care of the 
best intentioned managers never does 
for the child what the mother can do. 
Since the state has to pay for the orphan’s 
upbringing under any circumstances, 
would it not be real wisdom to pay the 
money to reputable mothers, so that they 
may keep the family intact? That 
seems a simple and reasonable solution 
of the problem, though it is easy enough 
to think of circumstances under which 
the system might be abused. 

But the best evidence is that which will 
be furnished by the children themselves. 
If an abnormal number of children so 
cared for develop into delinquents, the 
mothers’ pension idea will naturally fall 
into disrepute. If an unusual percent- 
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age grow into good citizens, then the 
system will gain a definite foothold. 
That is the reason why Pennsylvania’s 
experience is so valuable. In the last 
four years this state fund has extended 
aid to 722 children of Philadelphia, a 
group which fairly represents all the 
diverse types and races that gather in our 
great American cities. Not a single one 
of these children has been brought before 
the Juvenile Court. Not one, that is, has 
done anything that would warrant its 
commitment to a reformatory institu- 
tion. On the moral test, these children 
of pensioned mothers have a record of 
100 per cent., a record which probably 
few orphan asylums can duplicate. Mean- 
while the amount of misery which they 
and their mothers have been spared can 
hardly be calculated. No one expects 
such a record to be indefinitely main- 
tained, and the whole mothers’ pension 
idea is still too much in the experimental 
stage to warrant a final verdict. So far, 
however, it has apparently brought only 
good to Philadelphia and the state. 


How Old Are You? 


EGISTRATION DAY in the 
R United States had more than a 

military significance. As sig- 
nalizing the day when the principle of 
universal obligation to military. service 
was recognized, this occasion marks an 
historic date in our country; but it also 
has importance in that it indicated, al- 
most for the first time, a new interest by 
the American Government in so vital a 
matter as the age of its citizens. 

Nearly ten million young men walked 
up to the registration offices on June 5th 
and proclaimed that they were more than 
twenty-one years old and less than 
thirty-one. The fact that the registra- 
tion figures so closely coincided with the 
estimate of the Census Department evi- 
dences a spirit of genuine patriotism. 
For, had several million of these young 
men asserted that they had not reached 
their twenty-first birthday or that they 
had passed their thirty-first, the Govern- 
ment would have had no means of dis- 
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proving their statements. Only twenty- 
two out of our forty-eight states could 
have brought any legal evidence to show 
whether their young citizens were telling 
the truth or not. It-is only this minority 
of the states which keep any birth sta- 
tistics; in the remaining twenty-six free 
American commonwealths, millions of 
babies arrive every year without any 
permanent record being made of the 
event. Consequently these babies go 
through life without any birthday that 
can be legally established. If their par- 
ents have conscientiously recorded their 
arrival in family Bibles—an old-fashioned 
custom which is passing into disuse—or 
if the attending physicians have made 
careful records that are preserved, their 
ages can be established for all reasonable 
purposes; in general, however, these 
men and women have to accept the state- 
ments of their parents as establishing 
their birthdays. If one is born in such 
progressive parts of the country as New 
England, the Middle States, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, or California, he will find his ar- 
rival recorded in permanent official form 
in a permanent official headquarters, but 
if he is born in certain other communities, 
he is frequently embarrassed if forced 
to tell his age before a competent tri- 
bunal. 

This question not uncommonly as- 
sumes the utmost importance. An heir 
to property sometimes: has to present 
legal evidence of his age, and many men 
have lost fortunes because they could 
not doso. In the early part of the war an 
American was arrested in London as a 
German spy, and, when challenged to 
prove his American birth, he was shocked 
to find that the state in which he had 
been born kept no such records. The 
discovery of a yellow letter, telling of his 
birth, finally procured this embarrassed 
gentleman’s release, but the experience 
had been a startling one and converted 
at least one man to state registration. 

Americans who were born in non- 
registration states and who wished to 
avoid military service could have done 
so by the simple expedient of lying about 
their ages, for, in such states, there are 
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no official documents to confute them. 
The Census Bureau, therefore, has ex- 
pressed the hope “that this call for regis- 
tration of all men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one will awaken 
the people from their lethargy and lead 
at once to this forward step in our civili- 
zation—the registration of every birth.” 


The Study of Earthquakes 


MERICAN scientists are begin- 
A ning to develop an interest in a 

subject which has great import- 
ance to the Pacific Coast—that of earth- 
quakes. The Seismological Society of 
America has recently published a detailed 
study of this subject which shows that 
earthquakes, both large and small, fre- 
quently occur in the western and south- 
western parts of this country. What 
may be called this earthquake district 
includes not only California, but consid- 
erable parts of Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, 
and New. Mexico. The larger part of 
this territory, of course, is desert and 
mountainous and is uninhabited, so that 
most of the shocks do no injury to life 
and property, and, indeed, are unknown 
except to the scientific observers. Yet 
in this large area there have been at least 
six serious earthquakes since 1857. One 
reason why we are not acquainted with 
this condition is that the people in the 
earthquake region seek to conceal all 
knowledge concerning it. They  suc- 
ceeded in suppressing a scientific report 
on the earthquake of 1867, and even now 
a Californian seldom refers to the dis- 
aster of 1906 as an earthquake, though 
he may mention “the San Francisco con- 
flagration.” There is evidently a belief 
that a widespread knowledge of Pacific 
geology would be commercially disas- 
trous, that it might discourage immigra- 
tion and investment from the East. 
To a great extent we can sympathize 
with California, for such discussions of 
the earthquake situation as have ap- 
peared unquestionably do the state an in- 
justice. Any attempt to show that the 
people of this area are constantly in 
danger of their lives is, of course, absurd; | 
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indeed, the danger of such serious dis- 
turbances in this region is not nearly so 
great as the danger of tornadoes, floods, 
electric storms, and other natural out- 
breaks in most communities. Yet there 
is no reason why we should not take all 
possible precautions against such dan- 
gers as do exist. From all standpoints 
the attitude of evasion is mistaken; in 
particular it prevents the study of the 
earthquake problem, and forestatis es- 
sential legislation, such as the enforced 
construction of buildings that can most 
successfully withstand earthquake shocks. 
Japan, Chile, Mexico, and Italy, countries 
in which the earthquake menace is al- 
ways threatening, are promoting seismic 
research in every possible way. 

It is, therefore, an encouraging fact 
that the Pacific Coast is awakening to an 
intelligent realization of its problem. 
The American Seismological Society rec- 
ommends a plan for the thorough study 
of the geologic conditions and seismic 
phenomena of this region. It proposes 
to make geographical field studies, geo- 
graphical laboratory studies, and engin- 
eering studies. The engineering studies 
would be independent of the other two 
branches of the work. It is suggested 
that the engineers investigate in great 
detail the kinds of structures that most 
successfully resist earthquakes. The busi- 
ness of the field geologists would be 
to study and map the faults in the earth’s 
crust that cause these terrestrial upheav- 
als; surface indications easily show the 
experienced eye where these faults lie, 
and such an investigation would disclose 
where the calamities were most likely 
tooccur. Meanwhile a series of scientific 
laboratories, placed at intervals of about 
sixty miles, and equipped with seis- 
mometers—instruments which measure 
and record the vibrations of the earth’s 
crust—will keep a complete record of 
disturbances, which will aid the field 
workers in locating faults, and in study- 
ing the gradual slipping of crust blocks 
which announce the forthcoming earth- 
quake. 

The American Seismological Society 
recommends that work be started in a 
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small way, and it suggests that the Los 
Angeles region would be a suitable loca- 
tion for about a dozen stations. With 
this as a centre the stations could be 
extended until the whole area of seismic 
disturbance is accurately charted. Cer- 
tainly such work is most valuable to the 
future of this rich and beautiful region. 


The Passing of Railroad Receiver- 
ships 


HE worst period of railroad re- 

ceiverships that American roads 

have yet experienced is drawing 
to a close. A few years ago one sixth 
of the railroad mileage of the country 
was being operated by receivers under di- 
rection of the courts. So far about three 
fourths of this mileage has been returned 
to its stockholders. The stimulation of 
business due to the war made conditions 
favorable for these reorganizations. The 
Wabash was successfully reorganized 
after having been in receivers’ hands 
since 1911. Among the other large 
systems that have gone through the 
process in the immediate past have been 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, the Pere 
Marquette, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. These 
five systems operate more than 25,000 
miles of road. 

In most of the reorganizations the fixed 
interest charges of the roads have been 
cut down substantially. The so-called 
“adjustment” and “income”’ bonds, or 
their equivalents, have been generally 
used instead of bonds on which the inter- 
est is fixed. On the income bonds the 
interest does not have to be paid unless 
earned, and they are thus designed to 
keep a road out of another receivership 
in times of poor business. In the case 
of the Rock Island, the latest to come out 
of receivership, there was not a drastic 
scaling down of the operating company’s 
interest charges, but it should be remem- 
bered that the two Rock Island holding 
companies, the principal cause of the 
road’s troubles, have been cut away. 

Among the roads that are still in re- 
ceivers’ hands the Missouri, Kansas & 
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Texas, with 3,865 miles of line in the 
Southwest, is the largest. It is more 
than a coincidence that the four largest 
roads which have needed the financial 
doctor in recent years lie in that same 
general territory. It is an indication 
that railroad construction there ran 
ahead of normal demand, and a reflec- 
tion on the character of state control 
that greeted these rather over-enterpris- 
ing roads in the Southwest. The rail- 
roads indulged in nefarious practices, 
and the states in trying to. cure them put 
the railroads in the hospital. It is a 
rather sad period which it is a pleasure 
to be leaving. 


No Billboards Along the Columbia 
Highway 


UCH praise has been lavished 
M upon Oregon’s new Columbia 

Highway—a splendid road that 
extends through a land almost unpar- 
alleled for its beauty, from Astoria to 
The Dalles. Oregonians have in their 
new Appian Way more than a heroic 
enterprise; they have a great public 
work that symbolizes the spirit of the 
New West. 

Especially worthy of imitation is the 
determination to have no huge billboards 
to compete with the scenic beauties of 
the Cascade Mountains. Here is a 
stretch of 200 miles, representing what 
will be one of the most traveled automo- 
bile highways in the country. What a 
wonderful opportunity for billboard art! 
One can easily imagine an endless suc- 
cession of wooden bellowing bulls, of gi- 
gantic soup cans, of delighted babies pro- 
claiming their favorite foods, and Oriental 
ladies telling us all about their favorite 
cigarettes. But all these things are not 
for the new Columbia Highway. Much 
to their credit, the billboard men them- 
selves have endorsed this reform, prac- 
tically all having agreed to keep their 
billboards away from the Highway. 
One or two refused and a few billboards 
did make their appearance; but the popu- 
lace turned out and destroyed them, and 
they have not been replaced. 


A Half-Way Measure 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refused to grant the 15 
per cent. increase in rates asked 
for by the Eastern railroads. It did 
allow the increase previously given in the 
commodity rates on coal, iron, and coke 
to stand. These products make up a 
large percentage of the railroads’ freight. 
On the classified rates on higher class 
and less bulky products the Commission 
granted increases, but none as high as 10 
per cent. 

Something is better than nothing from 
the roads’ point of view, but it does not 
seem as if the something granted by the 
Commission is adequate. The Commis- 
sion has consistently tended toward 
starving the roads. ‘The roads have con- 
sequently not kept up to the country’s 
needs. And here we are in a great war 
with failing railroad facilities and a Com- 
mission doling out relief in half measures. 
If things are worse next fall, next fall 
will not be time enough to correct them. 
The time is now. 

The regulation of railroad rates and 
service is carried on under a theory which 
makes it extremely difficult for the rail- 
roads to be managed so as to serve the 
country properly. This sounds like an 
argument against regulation. It is not, 
for before there was regulation there were 
abuses which hurt the public worse than 
present regulation does. Having largely 
got rid of those abuses, the problem is to 
improve the present regulation without 
slipping back into the old troubles. 

Regulation at present suffers from two 
ailments: multiplicity and ‘looking back- 
ward.” The evils of the conflict and 
overlapping of federal and state regula- 
tion has been fully laid before every one. 
The evils arising from “looking back- 
ward”’ are not so plain but are none the 
less serious. 

The regulating bodies base their deci- 
sions on the railroads’ past records. 


‘The railroad operators, if they are any 


good, base their decisions on future 
prospects. If a road has gone through 
a good year and is approaching a bad one, 
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the railroad executive looking ahead is 
worried, the railroad regulator looking 
back says, “Everything is in beautiful 
shape, no change is needed.” A year 
or two later, when the road has suffered 
under the bad times but sees a bright 
outlook and wants to spend money to 
get ready for a rush of business, the regu- 
lator looking back says, “Your records 
show more equipment than business: you 
ought not to spend the money.” 

Under the strain which we are under 
now the Government and the railroads 
are coming into a more sympathetic 
understanding, and perhaps we may look 
for improvement in both railroading and 
regulation. 

ee 
The Wisdom of Buying Liberty 


Bonds 


E HAVE bought the first 
Liberty Loan bonds, many 
of us as a measure of patri- 


otism. Wecan look at our purchase with 
satisfaction in the light of business. 
Instinctively one knows that the bonds 
of this country are safe investments. 
The individual has no fear of loss when 
he backs his patriotism with his dollars. 
Yet, he may not know that the resources 
of the entire country are the security 
back of a Government bond; and that 
every citizen is liable to the extent of his 
possessions for the repayment of the 
loan. The Government’s — unlimited 
power of taxation is the specific provision 
that places 225 billion dollars’ worth of 
resources back of its loans, which now 
amount to less than 33 billion dollars. 
The Constitution of the United States 
gives power to Congress to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States and 
provides that “Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imports, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” 
An amendment to the Constitution 
adopted in 1913 gives specific power to 
levy an income tax. This was necessary 


because the Constitution originally pro- 
vided that “no capitation or other direct 
tax be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration herein before di- 
rected to be taken.” About one billion 
dollars of our war costs may be raised 
annually through the income tax. In- 
terest on the war debt is but a small por- 
tion of the war’s cost. 

Thus we see there is ample security 
back of our Government bonds, and suf- 
ficient resources and proper machinery 
to provide for the payment of interest 
and principal. The first requirement of 
a good investment is satisfied—the bonds 
are, above all others, safe. 

The point usually considered next is 
that of return on the investment. The 
Liberty Loan pays 33 per cent. interest 
and the subscription price was par, 
or the face value of the bonds. The 33 
per cent. return is low when compared 
with 5 to 7 per cent. on foreign govern- 
ment issues brought out here and as 
much on good grade corporate securities. 
But the interest from Government bonds 
is exempt from income tax. That makes 
up some of the difference for those who 
are subject to the tax; a good part of it 
for those rich men who are subject to the 
higher excess rates. This means that the 
man of small income who subscribed for a 
$50 bond showed more patriotism than 
the rich subscriber, provided patriotism 
can be measured by the size of the return 
one is willing to accept on his money. 

Yet the man who felt that the Govern- 
ment was asking him to give it something 
by subscribing to the 3} per cent. Liberty 
Loan was far wrong. The Government 
was giving him for his money the best 
security in the world, and in. addition 
was providing that, if the country’s 
credit declines because further loans 
have to be made, he would be protected 
against that decline, as these bonds are 
convertible into any future issue, brought 
out during the present war, bearing a 
higher rate of interest. If these later 
issues are not tax-exempt, the disparity 
of the situation between the rich and poor 
subscriber will be somewhat rectified. 
Many purchasers of securities would will- 
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ingly give up part of their interest if 
they knew they .were protected in this 
way against a decline in market value. 
For that reason the conversion privilege 
on the Liberty Loan is one of the most 
important points. Besides operating to 
stop any decline in the market price, it 
may on the other hand greatly increase 
the possible profit of the bondholders 
after the war. If 4 per cent. bonds have 
to be sold later, the 33 ’s will be converted, 
and if after the war the Government’s 
credit returns to no better than a 3} 
per cent. basis the 4’s will sell at 105. If 
the Government’s credit comes back to a 
3 per cent. basis in the next five years, 
4’s would sell at 108. 

The longer the subscriber studies this 
Government bond the better satisfied 
he is likely to become with his possession. 
When he sees how readily he could dis- 
pose of it if he wished to and how gladly 
the banks would lend him money on it 
if he had to borrow, he will realize that 
in helping the country he has helped him- 
self and become the owner of the best 
investment in the world. He is likely 
to want to buy more if he can. Thus 
the way for further Government loans 
will be paved by the first. 


America’s Debt and Wealth 


HE outstanding debt of the United 

States will be increased more than 

sevenfold by financing already 
authorized for war purposes. We are 
going to spend for preparation and for 
initial operations alone nearly as much as 
four years of the Civil War cost both the 
North and the South. In addition we are 
financing a 3 billion dollar loan here for 
our allies. All this will increase our 
debt from approximately one _ billion 
dollars to 8 billion. 

Yet after all that increase our per cap- 
ita debt will still be lower than that of 
any other leading nation except Russia; 
and if our loans to our allies, for which 
the Government will hold their securities, 
are excepted, our debt of less than $50 
for each man, woman, and child will be 
by far the lowest among the nations. 


On the other hand, our national wealth 
is estimated at more than twice that of 
any other country, and is also higher than 
any other when reduced to a per capita 
basis. 

The per capita figures for national 
wealth and present debt of the United 
States and leading European countries 
compare approximately as follows: 











5 | GOVERNMENT 

NUDER CAPITA, | DEBT PER 
United States $1 .967 $ 79 
Great Britain 1.895 391 
Frame... . 1.573 459 
Russia... .238 66 
Italy . . $72 127 
Germany. . 1.176 246 











The $79 per capita debt of the United 
States includes the 7 billion dollars in 
bonds and one-year notes authorized 
by Congress, proceeds from 3 billion of 
which are to be lent to our allies. If 
this 3 billion dollars is deducted, the per 
capita debt of the United States will be 
less than $50. 

Comparatively speaking, we have a 
very small debt and a very large margin 
of wealth to draw on, even more than the 
per capita figures indicate, for not only 
is our population richer on the average 
than that of any other great nation but 
we have more than twice as many people 
as either England or France and a third 
more than Germany. 


To Conserve Our Financial Strength 


S INCE the Civil War the American 





people had never purchased more 

than 200 million dollars’ worth of 
bonds of a single issue at any one time. 
About 320,000 people purchased to- 
gether that amount of Government 3 
per cent. bonds in 1898 to help finance 
the war with Spain. Ten times that 
amount of the first issue of Liberty 
Bonds were purchased by more than ten 
times as many people. Total subscrip- 
tions in 1898 were 13 billion dollars. 
For the first issue of Liberty Bonds they 
were more than 3 billion dollars. The 


most significant figure, however, was not | 
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This, of course, tended to give the public 
an experience with investments that 
would confirm their prejudice against 


the size of the loan, although that was 
larger than the first war loan of any 
other belligerent, but was the great 
number of citizens who bought the 
bonds. There were more than 4 mil- 
lion subscribers here. There were only 
100,000 for the first British loan of 12 
billion, and 1,177,000 reported for Ger- 
many’s first war loan of $1,115,175,000. 
Not the least of the results of the war 
to us will be the increased availability 
of our financial strength. Compared to 
our wealth as a nation we have had a very 
small amount of money available to 
finance and encourage enterprise. One 
reason for this was that, being a young 
nation, we had accumulated Httle wealth. 
The truth is that a lot more was gotten 
out of this theory than there was in it, 
as the success of the Liberty Loan shows. 
There has been far more money available 
than was ever invested in securities, but 
the public was not trained to buy securi- 
ties. For many years all reputable bank- 
ing houses scrupulously left the broad 
public field to get-rich-quick concerns. 


securities. But little by little this condi- 
tion has changed for the better. The 
reputable houses reach more of the public 
and the hand of the law reaches more of 
the get-rich-quick concerns. Against 
this slowly improving background comes 
the Liberty Loan. The Government’s 
prestige is the guarantee that attracts 
the public. They come by the million 
to buy. They will continue to buy suc- 
cessive Government bonds by the mil- 
lion. They will then be in the habit of 
buying bonds. If the sellers of high- 
grade securities have a vision and cour- 
age and-energy they can take this public 
where the Government Jeaves it. If 
this is done the United States will be the 
greatest money market and _ financial 
centre in the world. If not, the get-rich- 
quick profession will reap a temporary 
harvest in the Government’s wake, and 
we shall go on borrowing from England 
and France as heretofore. 


MR: VAIL ON SPECULATION, 
VENTURE, AND INVESTMENT 


[Every month the Wor tpv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an 
article on investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom| 


R. THEODORE N. VAIL 
is president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. As such he has 
probably had presented for 

his consideration more new schemes and 
inventions than most any other individ- 
ual. He has known of many instances 
where able business men have lost money, 
some as much as hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, in backing such ventures. He 
himself acknowledges having lost in such 
investments, which shows that even the 
experts themselves cannot tell which will 
be successful. “Out of every ten enter- 


prises started,’’ he says, “only one suc- 


ceeds. It is not the original plan or in- 
vention that makes the success as much 
as it is future improvements and develop- 
ments and, above all, the commercial 
management of the enterprise. Only 
those who can afford to lose money should 
go into such ventures.” 

Mr. Vail’s activities have been mostly 
employed in fields where he has been 
engaged as an active directing force. 
His energies have all been exercised along 
constructive lines. He has been a builder, 
and more interested in the country’s 
development than in making money. 
Whatever financial success he has had has 
come from the creation of something of 
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benefit or advantage to the community 
by supplying either necessities or com- 
forts. His theory is that if one will take 
care of the constructive part and create 
something of advantage to the commun- 
ity, he need not worry in advance as to 
where he comes in. He enjoys the repu- 
tation among leading bankers, however, of 
being one of the best authorities on 
financial matters. His views on the 
subject of investment are clear and prac- 
ticable. He says: 

“Analysis of investment discloses three 
very distinct groups, which may be 
designated Safety and Security; Venture; 
Speculation. These groups are separated 
by a borderland in which particular 
items lose more or less or take on the 
characteristics of the different groups.” 
Regarding these characteristics and the 
considerations that should govern those 
employing funds in the different groups, 
Mr. Vail says: 

“Speculation for immediate gain is 
gambling pure and simple, and sooner or 
later brings to grief all who continue 
in it. There are exceptional cases of 
those making one or two successes and 
dropping out, or those who have died 
at the peak of prosperity, but these in- 
stances only demonstrate the rule. 

“Speculation which is investment 
against future growth or development 
and is represented by outright purchase 
is venture, and to it should be applied all 
the rules of venture. 

“The field of Venture is that of develop- 
ment, growth, and increase in all that is 
essential to our social and economic 
betterment. Venture is legitimate and 
commendable. It includes not only the 
introduction of the new but the develop- 
nent of the old by the introduction of 
new methods, which improve products 
and eliminate waste in material or effort. 

“Venture should only be entered into 
by those who can afford to risk a part 
of their capital and then only not more 
than can be lost without disaster; it 
should never be done on credit. It is 
naturally a field of uncertainty, but it is 
also the field most exploited by the get- 
rich-quick promoter, who uses historical 
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success as his bait. The potentialities 
of the field to be covered by the venture, 
the personality of the promoters and 
managers, should be known. Beware of 
any venture in which your capital is 
used only in the purchase of the pros- 
pective profits of promoters. You must 
take a risk, but see to it that they also 
have an interest in prospective profits. 

“The best judgment, the most experi- 
enced men, are apt to go astray in ven- 
tures. It is therefore hard to define just 
what course to pursue in determining 
what ones are likely to be successful. 
Every successful venture or enterprise 
centres around a small group of men, or 
one man who surrounds himself with a 
small group of men of initiative, en- 
thusiasm, activity, good sense, and hon- 
esty. Every failure has been caused, 
when not by dishonesty, by lack of judg- 
ment, inefficiency, neglect in those in 
whom confidence was placed. Every 
one of the so-called wrecks of well-estab- 
lished enterprises can be directly traced 
to absolute confidence in the personality 
at the head. Above all, beware of un- 
known, plausible promoters, prospec- 
tuses, and advertisements. Remember 
that confidence can only be betrayed 
by those who first win your confidence, 
never by those who don’t. 

“Safety and Security is based on 
stability, certainty, and permanence of 
both capital and income. The income 
varies, not always because of the confi- 
dence established and the prevailing 
fashion in investments, but also be- 
cause of the qualification as legal invest- 
ments for trustees and savings banks. 

“This class is the only investment for 
those who are dependent on their capi- 
tal, who are not earning or accumulating 
and who cannot afford to lose any part 
of their capital. These investments 
should be made only upon a thorough 
knowledge and investigation, and, as such 
individuals cannot possibly make such 
investigation, should only be bought 
through sound banking and brokerage 
houses of long standing and high credit, 
whose business it is and who have all 
the facilities for investigation.” 











THE JEOPARDY OF TAMPICO 


One of the Strategic Centres of the World War—A Region Which Contains 
a Supply of Petroleum Equal to Two Thirds of the World’s 
Actual Production, Controlled by a Mexican Bandit—The 
Interrelation of German, Carranzista, British, and 
American Interests in the Mexican Oil Fields 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


AMPICO is just oil. The 

Panuco River runs oily down 

to the bar and the open Gulf 

six miles away; the banks of 

the river are slimy and_ black 
with oil and so are the miles of wharves 
where the tankers lie drinking their fill of 
petroleum from the pipe lines which 
snake away leagues back into the oily 
hot jungle to their inexhaustible wells. 
Oil on the sky, oil in the air, oil over the 
landscape. Ugly beyond words is Tam- 
pico, but it runs the British Navy and 
helps run the Mexican Government. 
It is a necessary ally of the United States 
against Germany, and it is controlled by 
one oily Mexican cabecillo to whom the 
producing companies pay a tribute like 
unto Cesar. 

The oil fields which lie west of Tampico 
and south eighty miles to Tuxpam close 
to the Gulf coast produced, in the 
summer of 1917, in excess of 1,059,000 
barrels a day. And in addition to this 
amount actually available, prospects for 
the drilling-in of additional wells leave 
no doubt that when these fields are 
developed up to their capacity they 
can supply an amount of petroleum 
greater than the world’s total production 
to date. 

At a time when the navies of the world 
are depending upon fuel oil, and when a 
large part of war mobility and trans- 
portation by sea and ashore and in the 
air, in addition to the manufacture of 
war supplies, depends upon petroleum 
and its by-products, these figures are 


emphatic enough. They become more | 


impressive when we stop to think that 
outside of the United States and Mexico 
there are no large supplies of mineral 
oils available anywhere near the scale of 
this war’s demands except in Galicia, 
Rumania, and the Russian Caucasus, 
and not one of these fields is available to 
the Entente Allies for the western theatre 
of war. 

Potential production is one thing, 
actual output another. Due to a com- 
bination of restrictive causes—high taxes 
levied by the Mexican Government, lack 
of ocean tank steamers, the war risks 
and losses on all ocean-borne commerce, 
and strikes and shut-downs forced by 
revolutionary disorders—the total actual 
output of the Mexican fields is only 10 
per cent. of the present potential produc- 
tion. Even at that low percentage more 
than 60,000 barrels a day went to the 
United States for fuel and refining in 
1916, and one company alone has con- 
tracts for the delivery of 50,000 barrels a 
day during 1917. 

Mexican oil is practically an Anglo- 
American monopoly. American and 
British enterprise discovered it and Brit- 
ish and American capital have developed 
it. No oil is exported from Mexico ex- 
cept by American companies and by one 
British concern, the famous Aguila Com- 
pany, owned by Lord Cowdray and in- 
corporated in Mexico. The Lord Cow- 
dray interests also own the oil fields at 
Minatitlan, just inland from Puerto Mex- 
ico, and the well built double-track Te- 
huantepec Railroad which runs across 
the Isthmus from Puerto Mexico to Salina 























Most of the 


Cruz on the Pacific side. 
oil which is piped out of the Cowdray 
wells to Tampico and Tuxpam has to be 
taken to Puerto Mexico and there mixed 
with the lighter Minatitlan oils—when 
the Minatitlan plant is not shut down by 
recurrent strikes—before it can meet the 


British Admiralty’s specifications. Some 
oil comes from wells operated by Mexi- 
cans and a great part of it from lands 
owned by Mexican proprietors and leased 
to the foreign companies. Not one drop 
of it is exported by Mexicans. 

And not one drop of it is exported by 
Germans. No German company owns or 
leases oil lands. No nationals of the 
Central Powers have oil interests of any 
kind in Mexico. Nevertheless, Germany 
must needs be very much interested in 
Mexican oil. Germany cannot interfere 
with its marketing except by intercepting 
shipments at sea, which would naturally 
be one of the chief objects of submarine 
activity in the Gulf and West Indian 
waters. German agents can interfere 
with its production in several ways: 
through the Mexican Government by 
confiscatory duties and restrictions; by 
subsidizing revolutionary or plain bandit 
disorders in the State of Vera Cruz; by 
inciting the thousands of employees in 
the plants to violent and destructive 
strikes; and by surreptitiously firing the 
wells themselves. 


THE DEGREE OF GERMAN DANGER 


This last danger may be minimized to 
the vanishing point. Ever since 1914 
the companies operating wells in the 
Huasteca district have policed Germans 
and Austrians out of their territory. 
Every well is worth millions of dollars 
and is guarded like a Kohinoor diamond. 
The Cowdray company was, of course, 
exceedingly active in this work. The 
Potrero well owned by them has at times 
during the last three years furnished 
60 per cent. of all the fuel oil consumed 
by the British Navy, and one destructive 
act successfully perpetrated against that 
one well would have partially hamstrung 
the British fleet. Even German sym- 
pathizers or suspects are unceremoniously 
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run out of the district or are quietly 
interred there. 

After the United States became an 
active belligerent in April, rumors of 
possible German attempts against the 
Mexican oil fields increased, but every 
one of the tangible rumors was run to 
earth and either proved to be ‘hot air or 
was smashed on suspicion. The vast ma- 
jority were hot air. The oil companies 
are and have been very much alive to this 
danger and are well able to look after 
their own interests as far as any direct 
German attempts on their properties 
are concerned. They, together with the 
British Legation and our own recently re- 
established Embassy, maintain an ex- 
cellent secret service organization in and 
out of the Tampico region and have every 
Central Power national ticketed. The 
same authorities, with the international 
assistance open to them, have combed the 
Gulf and its shores with the finest-toothed 
investigation and gum-shoed the hinter- 
lands bordering upon them. As far as 
this system can penetrate there were not 
in July any possible German submarine 
bases or wireless plants in or about the 
Gulf of Mexico. The submarine menace 
is therefore reduced to operations from a 
far distant base or, more probably, to 
raids on the delivery end of the oil traffic. 

It is not from direct German acts that 
the danger comes; it is from the indirect 
methods which I have summarized above. 
In order to understand just how German 
influence may be brought to bear, it is 
necessary first to know something about 
the powers that be in the State of Vera 
Cruz and their interrelation. 


CANDIDO AGUILAR, SELF-MADE MAN 


People who read about Mexico know 
by name that bright star of Mexican 
politics, General Candido Aguilar. | was 
in Puerto Mexico on election day when 
Aguilar was running for Governor of 
Vera Cruz against General Gavira. You 
would have thought he had at least a 
good running start by being the Primero 
Jefe’s (Carranza’s) candidate and engaged 
to his daughter, but Candido never takes 
any chances. He had two freight trains 
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ainty but he made an equally distinct 


of decanted Constitutionalist soldiers, 
armed beyond the teeth, in that town biv- 
ouacked around the polls and the telegraph 
and cable offices. You had to cross your- 
self and step over sleeping arsenals to 
send a telegram. The simple job of 
that soldiery was to insure a constitu- 
tional and orderly election by keeping 
the Gaviristas from exercising a suffrage 
called by the new Constitution universal. 
] don’t know first-hand just how matters 
stood in the other towns of the State of 
Vera Cruz, but on reaching Mexico City 
several days later | read in the capital 
papers that General Aguilar had been 
elected Governor by substantial major- 
ities after a very “orderly” election. 

Aguilar it was who, as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, signed the very able 
notes, written by Acuna and Amador, in 
the long-drawn-out war of words fought 
out with the patiently and watchfully 
waiting U. S. Department of State about 
the border troubles. Before he had at- 
tained Constitutional importance enough 
to get this job from Carranza he had been 
de facto boss of Vera Cruz and had 
thrown his influence, his patronage, and 
his financial backing on the side of the 
First Chief during a critical period in the 
latter’s political fortunes. 

Now Aguilar is a fine example of your 
high-speed self-made man in Mexico in a 
time when every public character is self- 
made plus the help that goes to com- 
padres or relatives of the appointing 
powers. Oil helped make Aguilar. In 
the summer of 1914 he financed himself 
into national prominence by occupying 
the Tampico-Tuxpam fields with his 
ragged army and holding up the principal 
producing companies in that region for 
$10,000 apiece on the threat of stopping 
their pumps. The only company that 
had nerve enough, or was foolish enough, 
to refuse was Lord Cowdray’s company, 
and the consequent stoppage of its 
pumps caused leaks around the bonanza 
Potrero well, the loss in oil, and in a sur- 
face fire which lasted four months, mount- 
ing far beyond Aguilar’s price. 

Candido Aguilar made a distinct finan- 
cial success out of his Vera Cruz suzer- 


political mistake. Not content with 
levying on the rich foreign companies, he 
confiscated a lot of small, oil-bearing 
properties from native Mexican owners 
in the jungle. None of these owners 
could produce satisfactory Guaran- 
tias—credentials of acknowledged title 
carrying exemption or protection—and 
so Aguilar and his officers waded in and 
took pretty much what they liked, accus- 
ing the owners of being Huertistas or 
having Huertista sympathies. They 
made a thoroughly good job of it; looted 
the houses of the Huasteca farmers, 
seized and violated their women, and 
killed all active resistance. You can see 
mute memorials of this forced liberty 
loan in the ruin of once picturesque In- 
dian villages blistering on the hills far 
back from the pestilential oil fields. Asa 
matter of fact there were no political 
lines drawn then in the jungle, no Con- 
stitutionalistas or Huertistas or any other 
kind of the “‘’istas” then current. Aguilar 
brought politics with him. 


THE REVOLT UNDER MANUEL PELAEZ 


Many of these independent land owners, 
whose properties were confiscated, were 
either in negotiation for the sale or lease 
of their oil rights or counting upon realiz- 
ing on them later. In July, 1914, under a 
cabecillo named Manuel Pelaez, they rose 
in revolt against Aguilar and all he 
represented. Pelaez has controlled the 
entire Huasteca-Veracruzana oil district 
ever since. Carranza and his faction 
control the two ports of Tampico and 
Tuxpam but all the hinterland is in the 
hands of Baron Pelaez. His outposts 
come right up into the suburbs of the two 
towns. It is indicative of the actual 
control which the de jure Government 
exercises over Mexico that here in this 
richest maritime region Carranzista au- 
thority is limited to two spheres of nom- 
inal influence in the ports. 

The oil is piped out of Pelaez’s ter- 
ritory, where it pays tribute, into the 
Carranzista spheres of influence, where 
the central Government levies on it 
by production taxes and bar dues be- 
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fore it flows into British and American 
tank steamers. 

Up to January, 1917, Pelaez could have 
taken Tampico whenever he wanted it, 
until in that month the then de facto 
Government sent the de facto gunboat 
Bravo up the river and tied her up to the 
fiscal wharf where her guns could sweep 
the town. Tuxpam, also, the semi- 
righteous bandits could take whenever 
they liked if they were foolish enough 
thus to bring down a serious expedition 
against themselves. 

Several desultory expeditions have 
been sent against Pelaez but they have 
lost themselves in the oily jungle and 
been beaten off without much trouble. 
And after every such occasion Robin 
Hood Pelaez and his merry dispossessed 
land owners armed themselves from the 
prisoners and cadavers. They began 
with about eighty men, every one of 
whom had suffered from direct acts of 
confiscation by the Aguilar régime. In 
the spring their numbers had grown to 
3,500. They had captured nearly 3,000 
rifles, and in Mexico it is easy to find a 
man for every rifle. 

The new Constitution went into effect 
on February 5th, and since then the 
baron of the oil fields has been joined by 
many first-class volunteers. The Mexi- 
can mining laws from 1884 up to Febru- 
ary 5th had specifically recognized the 
ownership ‘by the small Mexican land- 
lords of subsoil petroleum in the Huasteca 
fields. Many of these owners held title 
back to the Spanish grants. The new 
Constitution confiscates this subsoil pe- 
troleum, vesting the ownership of all 
underground oil in the nation, which by 
the new instrument has the sole right 
to issue concessions to third parties for 
the extraction of petroleum. The owners 
who had escaped Aguilar, now despoiled 
by the new Constitution, have joined 
the Pelaez endemic revolution and greatly 
strengthened it. The agent of one of the 
largest American companies had forty- 
eight rentals to pay to small owners in 
April. Twenty-six of them could not be 


} found. They had joined Pelaez. 


The business head of the Pelaez ad- 


ministration is an ex-druggist of Tuxpam, 
a Dr. Enriquez, who like his chief has 
an interest in lands from which the 
Aguila company is producing. Each of 
them receives a handsome royalty on 
the production. The third member of 
the junta is a first-class fighting man 
named Leopoldo Rabate who, in addition 
to a property grievance like the others, 
brings into the business an unconquer- 
able personal animus due to outrages 
against his family. 


PROTECTION FOR TRIBUTE 


Between Pelaez and Company and the 
producing oil companies the relations are 
curious. Here, you would think, is a 
perfect stage setting for German plot 
and intrigue. The reverse is the case. 
To begin with, most of the revolutionists 
are themselves oil-land owners—subject 
to the new Constitution and its exceed- 
ingly difficult enforcement—and as such 
have the same interest as the foreign 
companies in the protection of the fields. 
To clinch that interest, the companies 
pay Pelaez more than $100,000 a month, 
which, with his royalties, compares very 
favorably with the incomes of our own 
captains of industry. This transaction 
is very much as though you were to 
pay an insurance company a very fat 
premium, incidentally for protection 
against fire or accident, but primarily 
for protection against the insurance com- 
pany itself. At first sight it seems out 
of proportion to service rendered. But 
from that income Pelaez has to feed and 
supply an army of probably five or six 
thousand people. Every one of his sol- 
diers has a woman—his soldadera — 
and generally some children as part of 
his equipment, and, like the fighting 
men of every other Mexican “army,” 
he carries his whole domestic ménage 
around with him. And P. and Co. grub- 
stake them all. 

If, therefore, their wells are more 
precious than jewels to the producing 
companies, they are hardly less precious 
to the holding company of Manuel Pe- 
laez and Brothers. For them they are 
food and pulque and the breath in their 
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nostrils. Every one of the constituent 
foreign companies is a big, brutal organ- 
ization, and the bandit holding company, 
by the same token, is hardly less brutal. 
| wouldn’t give five cents for an out-and- 
out Central Power national caught inside 
the limits of the oil fields and not more 
than a dollar Mex. for a German suspect 
found there. The seventy-five luckless 
Germans who live in:Tampico under a 
converging Carranzista, Pelaezista, Oil 
Companysta, United Statesista surveil- 
lance remind you of so many canary birds 
in a cage, except that they never sing. 

Pelaez and his followers lately ‘issued 
a proclamation in which they declared 
that Carranza was under the influence 
of a foreign Power, meaning Germany, 
and that they would protect the oil wells 
from him and anybody else who attacked 
them. The following paragraph from 
this rather heated document gives a pretty 
sound statement of the case: 

“We do not admit the idiocy of the 
Queretaro Constitution, written and pro- 
mulgated by the insane foolishness which 
represented the Carranzista faction; and 
as to our attitude with reference to the 
European War in which our neighbor of 
the North has just entered, we will sus- 
tain and defend the most complete neu- 
trality; but we must make it clear that 
by declaring ourselves neutral we do not 
abandon the interests which the bellig- 
erents have in the region which we dom- 
inate, and that these interests will be 
defended by us whoever may be their 
owners, and that we will permit no one 
to attack them, not only because it is our 
cuty as Mexicans to grant protection 
and give hospitality to all foreigners who, 
attracted by liberality of our institutions 
and the richness of our land, have come 
with their wealth, labor, capital, and 
civilization to take part in our life, but 
also because if the riches which we de- 
fend should be destroyed the country 
will lose one of its principal elements of 
reconstruction upon which it is entitled 
to rely on the day peace shall again 
be established throughout the entire 
Republic.” 

It is not hard, therefore, to understand 


why the companies are not worrying 
much about direct vandalism either by 
Germans or local Mexicans, although 
they may worry a little occasionally 
about what their immunity is costing 
them. Pelaez and Co. are convinced 
that if any well is fired their entire capital 
and income burn with it, and this is a 
healthy obsession. They help guard 
each well, give notice of leaks, take what 
they like in the way of horses, and board 
some of their men at the dining rooms of 
the companies. 


THE HIGH COST OF IMMUNITY 


An injustice which the companies com- 
plain of and which the Government 
ignores is that the insurance tribute to 
the bandit amounts to only about 10 
per cent. of the taxes paid to a Govern- 
ment which is powerless to remove the 
bandit insurance. It is all a big and very 
vicious circle, each constituent part of 
which has an arguable grievance. As a 
matter of fact, however, the overlapping 
of jurisdictions works no hardship to 
either side. Pelaez is no menace to the’ 
present Government. He is quite con- 
tent to stay put in Vera Cruz with his 
bonanza. He has no political ambitions. 
Neither is the constituted Government any 
menace to Pelaez. If it has been and is 
now unable to clean Zapata out of the sub- 
urbs of Mexico City it hasn’t any chance 
at all of dislodging the boss of the oil fields 
from his jungles with the whole territory 
dedicated tohis cause and more food avail- 
able than in any other state of Mexico. 

The interrelation of the two powers, 
Federal and local, is further complicated 
by their joint and several profits in the 
continuing production of oil from the dis- 
trict where the one holds nominal and 
the other actual control. For if the oil 
companies pay big insurance premiums 
to the Pelaez Security Company, they 
also contribute heavily to the income and 
sinking (literally) fund of the Mexican 
Government. In June the producing 
companies were paying a net tax on fuel 
oil of seventeen cents American currency 
a barrel and a tax of two cents per gallon 
on.all distilled gasolene exported. 
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Knowing the war demands for petrol- 
eum, and the tendency of prices, it is at 
first sight difficult to work out any great 
hardship so far as the producing compan- 
ies are concerned, although they keep on 
calling for help. Just as the war prices 
of sugar enable Cuban planters to pay the 
unheard-of day labor wage of $3.50 in 
their fields, so the huge profits in oil, you 
would think, ought to stand heavy pun- 
ishment in taxes. The natural tend- 
ency is to withhold sympathy from big 
corporations. These Mexican oil pro- 
ducing companies now have very little 
of the consideration which would come 
from a proper understanding of their 
position. As a group, they have sunk 
hundreds of millions of dollars and 
pounds sterling in Mexico, and invested 
there sixteen years of unremitting work. 
A great many of them are now delivering 
oil on long-term contracts. That is the 
only way crude oil can be sold in bulk. 
Some of these contracts still have many 
months and years to run. Transport,” 
since the contracts were made, has gone 


up, in some instances 400 per cent. One 


American company in July was deliver- 
ing the crude oil in New York as per con- 
tract at one dollar per barrel in chartered 
tankers at a cost for transport alone of 
two dollars per barrel. In other words, 
they were getting nothing for their oil 
and presenting their buyers with one 
dollar per barrel. 

Another misconception about the pres- 
ent gold mine value of the oil fields arose 
from a misunderstanding about what con- 
stitutes profit in oil production. Strictly 
speaking, there are very few if any actual 
profits from oil production in Mexico 
up to date. There never can be a profit 
from an oil well until that well produces 
enough oil, and enough of its production 
is sold, to repay the capital investment 
and operating expenses. If it continue 
to produce thereafter, the well owner 
may then be said to have made a 
profit. If his well ceases to produce 


meanwhile or is destroyed before his 
Investment is recovered, he is sunk. 
And while nothing is so certain as that 
a well will cease to produce, nothing is 


sO uncertain as the time when it will 
cease to produce. 

Therefore, present income from oil 
wells cannot properly be called profit. 
It is called “recovery” until the well or 
field has paid out. Until that time it 
can only properly be considered return 
of capital. Of the 340 registered oil- 
producing companies in Mexico only 
three have ever paid dividends, and these 
dividends have in no case yet totaled 
20 per cent. of their companies’ invest- 
ment. 

The appreciation of these attested 
facts will help to clear up the relationship 
between the Allied Governments, the 
Mexican Government, and the oil com- 
panies in their critical interrelationship. 


GERMANY ’S HIDDEN HAND 


The real menace at Tampico is not 
directly from the Germans, not from the 
bandit overlord of the fields, not from 
existing taxation. The potential menace 
lies in the whimsicality or the obstinacy 
of the central Government, whether or 
not subject to German influence, and in 
the recurrence of strikes over which the 
Government either has no control or is 
indifferent about exercising control. 

The new Mexican Constitution, pro- 
mulgated February 5, 1917, provides for 
the “nationalization” of all petroleum 
occurring underground. It is now possi- 
ble for the Government summarily to 
take over any American- or British-owned 
lands or wells and stop the supply. The 
American and British companies had ac- 
quired rights to this underground petrol- 
eum in accordance with the existing 
Constitution and law by purchase and 
lease from the owners. Two of the com- 
panies have contracts passed by the Mex- 
ican Congress in 1906 and 1908, respect- 
ively, exempting them from any tax on 
the export of their product. The new 
Constitution provides that “there shall 
be no exemption from-taxation.” 

Under the new Constitution, therefore, 
the American and British producers of 
crude oil supplies needed by our allies 
are exposed to (1) the absolute confisca- 
tion of their lands and wells which would 
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STRATEGIC MEXICO 


The chief oil-producing districts are around Tam- 
pico, Tuxpam, and Minatitlan. Apprehension over 
the possibility of interference by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment with these indispensable oil producers was 
nourished by the Government’s taking over all the 
Tehuantepec Railroad (from Puerto Mexico to 
Salina Cruz) and the railroad from Vera Cruz to 
the City of Mexico 


stop those supplies or (2) unlimited and 
semi-confiscatory taxation which would 
have to be paid by the United States and 
their allies. German influence is at work 
all the time in Mexico City to bring about 
one or both of these restrictive measures. 
As | have said before, no German or Aus- 
trian company, directly or indirectly, 
and .no supply for the Central Powers, 
can be affected by this restrictive legisla- 
tion. In fact, no imposts of any kind have 
been created or increased by the “‘Con- 
stitutional’’ Government which affect Ger- 
man interests in Mexico. The working 
unopposed of the new Constitution does 
jeopardize our allies’ oil supplies, and 
the needs and attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward these foreign-owned prop- 
erties greatly increases its cost. At first 
sight it may seem highly improbable 
that the Mexican Government, just get- 
ting on its feet, would take the extreme 
step of confiscating British or American 
oil fields, particularly at the present time, 
even though it has the “constitutional”’ 
right to do so. But it has already 
established an excellent precedent for 
such action by seizing and operating the 
British-owned railroads across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec and from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City. These are the two 
strategic railroads in Mexico, and per- 
sistent German influence settled the in- 
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decision of the Government about taking 
them over. 

As to the strike threat, I had a good 
example of its character when I| was in 
Mexico in May. The recurrence of such 
strikes threatens our allies’ supply of oil; 
it also threatens to plunge the United 
States and Mexico into renewed difficul- 
ties or open rupture because of the con- 
tinuing probability of having to use 
United States forces to protect American 


- property and life which the constituted 


authorities seem powerless to protect. 
This strike at Tampico began with a 
notice to the managers that if the strikers’ 
demands were not met within twenty- 
four hours they would take radical meas- 
ures to enforce them. The managers 
appealed through the British and Amer- 
ican consuls to the Presidente Municipal 
for protection to their properties, but at 
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THE OIL REGION ABOUT TAMPICO 


One of the greatest producing districts in the 
world and, because oil is invaluable in the operation 
of fleets and motor cars and airplanes, the centre of 
a diplomatic struggle between German agents and 
the Carranza Government of Mexico on one side, 
and a local rebel government and us and our allies 
on the other. The areas in black represent the 
holdings of four of the principal companies, includ- 
ing the Huasteca Petroleum Company’s properties. 
The entire shaded area, however, is oil-bearing 
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THE JUNGLE ABOVE THE OIL 





which is in the heart of the great Huasteca oil region of Mexico 


Near Cerro Azul, 


Which has to be cleared by Indian laborers before the wells can be located. 
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LORD COWDRAY, CHIEF OWNER OF MEXICAN OIL 


The chairman of the Air Defense Board of Great Britain was one of the pioneers in the development of 
oil in the Tampico region, and as principal owner of an indispensable fuel of the British Navy is a central 
figure in the Great War 














GEN. CANDIDO AGUILAR 


Governor of the State of Vera Cruz, whose extortions upon the native oil producers of the Tampico region 
caused them to form a defense league under Manuel Pelaez which protects the American and British com- 
panies in the production of this vital munition of war 
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the expiration of the twenty-four hours 
the strikers, unopposed, took possession 
of the two largest refining plants at Tam- 
pico, the Aguila and the Pierce works. 
They drove out with clubs all non-striking 
employees, both American and Mexican, 
and picketed both plants, refusing entry 
to managers and employees. Two of the 
managers who tried to enter were thor- 
oughly beaten up and sent to the hospital. 
At this time the American merchant 
ship Mexicana was tied up to the Pierce 
Company’s wharf and her captain was 
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the entire situation in the hands of Com- 
mander Powers Symington, captain of 
the U.S. cruiser Tacoma which, with two 
American gunboats, was lying at anchor 
in the Panuco River. Captain Syming- 
ton demanded an interview and got it. 
The Jefe de Armas sobered up when he 
confronted six feet two of irritated naval 
officer in uniform and through his win- 
dows saw that the Wheeling and Castine 
had anchored just off the Pierce Com- 
pany’s docks. It took a show of force 
and some very simple language to do it, 
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A “TANK FARM’ 


These 55,000-barrel tanks of petroleum in Mexico contain part of the life blood of the Allied fleet that is 
helping throttle Germany: they hold fuel that cannot be spared by the warships 


ashore on duty. When he attempted to 
go aboard his ship the strikers had the 
effrontery to stop him and tell him he 
would be shot if he tried again. The civ- 
ilian authorities took no action except 
to send four policemen to the Pierce 
Refinery with orders “to see that no work 
whatever is performed in the plant,” 
thus lining up Mexican local authority 
with the strikers. 

Failing to get any help and only a cyn- 
ical attention from the civil branch of the 
Government, both consuls tried the Jcfe 
de Armas (commandant of the _ local 
garrison). He was drunk according to 
his daily custom and neither could nor 
would give any assistance. In this hope- 
less impasse our consul, Mr. Dawson, put 





THAT IS A STRATEGIC CENTRE 


but the Jefe rather promptly conceded 
to an impending and efficient violence 
what he would not give to Mexican and 
international law and diplomatic court- 
esy. The plants were protected, the 
riot regained normal strike proportions, 
and was eventually settled by compro- 
mise without further disaster. 

Just how much German influence, 
money, and leadership are involved in 
these Tampico, Tuxpam, and Puerto Mex- 
ico strikes | could not accurately find 
out. I did, however, find specific proof 
of German interference and _ incitation 
in the particular strike at Tampico 
which | have just described. Two or 
three weeks before that strike was de- 
clared the stevedores of Tampico were 
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THE OIL ON ITS WAY TO THE BRITISH NAVY 
Loading the oil into tank cars for shipment to Tampico, where it is transferred to oil ships 


inciting the other guilds and unions, 
whose members were employed by Amer- 
ican and British oil producers and refin- 
eries, to strike for a 25-per-cent. raise and 
a seven-hour day. The German consul, 
Mr. Eversbusch, has long been the em- 
ployer and patron of the Tampico steve- 
dores. During the strike, money in 
small denominations was delivered to the 
strike leaders, who distributed itamong 
the striking workmen. Presidente Muni- 
cipal Morales and Jefe de Armas Guerra 
have continued to treat Consul Evers- 
busch and his commercial agency with a 
consideration exactly the reverse of that 
accorded our own consul, Mr. Dawson. 

But it is only in this way of encourage- 
ment and maintenance of strikes, or, as 
I have already pointed out, in pressure 
exerted on the central Government, 
that German agents can _ seriously 
threaten the Mexican oil fields. 

The real threat, the real danger, lies, 
then, not only in the oil fields but in the 
possibility of German intrigue working 
on Mexican prejudice to force a break 
with the United States either through a 
strike situation or as a result of further 
confiscatory proceedings by the Mexican 
Government. Such a break would be for 
Germany a much greater coup than the 


crippling of the oil wells, since it would 
draw off from our preparations for offen- 
sive and defensive war against Germany a 
large proportion of the material and per- 
sonnel available during the next and most 
critical year. While the whole nation is 
focussing its attention and its united 
efforts on the European arena which we 
have now entered as an active belligerent, 
we must never forget that our relations 
with Mexico essentially and immediately 
affect, and are a part of, our participation 
in the great world struggle for liberty 
and justice. 

And let it be distinctly understood 
in Mexico that the United States Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United 
States cannot at this time view the arbi- 
trary measures by the Mexican Govern- 
ment directed against the Tampico oil 
fields as other than a deliberate and un- 
friendly act. Whether or not such action 
be premised on the recent Constitution, 
the policy of the Mexican Government 
in carrying it out to the letter at this time 
must be construed, whether or not in- 
spired or directed by German influence, 
as distinctly in favor of German interests 
and directly opposed to those of the gov- 
ernments of Europe with which the 
United States is now allied. 





A WORD TO 
“WORLD'S WORK” READERS 


N THE following pages is printed the journal 
| of Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, written when he was 
serving as the First Secretary of our Legation 
in Brussels during this war. No diplomatic officer 
can publish such things without the consent of his 
Government, and it has been the almost unbroken 
rule of diplomacy from its origin until now not to 
allow such publication until the events described are 
long by and most of the participants dead. But this 
war has brought anewera. What is properly known 
as secret diplomacy is doomed. All democratic 
governments are telling their people more than ever 
before of their foreign affairs. The State Depart- 
ment of the United States particularly has this idea, 
and the letters that follow by Mr. Gibson are pub- 
lished with the approval of the State Department. 
As a sign of a new era in foreign relations, this 
journal constitutes a notable event—particularly 
since it contains such extraordinary records as the 
relations of the American Legation with the German 
Army of Occupation, Mr. Gibson’s visit to Louvain 
during the burning of the city, two trips through the 
German and Belgian lines from Brussels to Antwerp 
and back, and a visit to the King of Belgium at 
La Panne. 

For those who wish to know accurately of the 
happenings of this war there can be no better source 
than the reports of the official eye witnesses of the 
United States Government; and not only for the 
present time, for the writers of future history must 
refer to such documents as Mr. Gibson’s as its foun- 
dational sources. 

Although he is not an officer of the United States 
Government, the articles by Dr. Vernon Kellogg, of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, come into 
the same category, for Dr. Kellogg was, like Mr. 
Gibson, not only an eye witness, but a principal 
participator in the events which he describes. And 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium acquired a 
status more nearly like a Government than any such 
institution has ever done before, for it acted almost 
as an independent sovereignty in making agreements 
with England, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

The Wor Lp’s Work takes particular pleasure in 
publishing these American records of the significant 
and vital affairs with which American diplomacy, 
official and unofficial, has had to do. 
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A JOURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION 
IN BELGIUM 
->HOW KING AND COUNTRY MET THE SHOCK 


The King’s Speech and a United Country—The German Minister’s Ultimatum 
and His Prophecies—Caring for Alien Enemies—An 
Insulting Offer From Germany 


BY 


HUGH S. GIBSON 


[First Secretary of the American Legation at Brussels.] 


RUSSELS, July 4, 1914.—After 
years of hard work and revolu- 
tion$ and wars and rumors of 
war, the change to this quiet 
post has been most welcome 

and I have wallowed in the luxury of 
having time to play. 

For the last year or two | have looked 
forward to just such a post as this where 
nothing ever happens; where there is 
no earthly chance of being called out of 
bed in the middle of the night to see the 
human race brawling over its differences. 


When pounding along in the small hours 
of the night, nearly dead with fatigue, 
I have thought that I should like to 
have a long assignment to just such a 
post and become a diplomatic Lotos 
Eater. And at first it was great fun. 

That phase has lasted until now, when, 
after a thorough rest, the longing for 
something more active has begun to man- 
ifest itself. So, to-day, | sat down and 
wrote to the Department of State that 
while I greatly appreciated having been 
sent to this much coveted and reposeful . 





MR. BRAND WHITLOCK, IN BRUSSELS 
The American Minister making an informal address to guests at an outdoor luncheon 
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post I was ready whenever there might 
be need of my services to go where there 
was work to be done. 


July 28, 1914.—Well, the roof has 
fallen in. War was declared this after- 
noon by Austria. The town is seething 
with excitement and everybody seems 
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An advance guard of tourist refugees is 
arriving from France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and a lot of them drop in for 
advice as to whether it is safe for them 
to go to various places in Europe. Most 
of them seem to feel that we have au- 
thoritative information as to what the 
next few days are to bring forth, and re- 











CHILDREN 


“July 30th.—No line on the future yet. 
to appear. 


to realize how near they are to the big 
stage. Three classes of reserves have 
already been called to the colors to defend 
Belgian neutrality, if need be. A general 
mobilization is prepared and may be de- 
clared at anytime. The Bourse has been 
closed to prevent too much play on the 
situation and to let things steady them- 
selves. In every other way the hatches 
have been battened down and prepara- 
tions made for heavy weather. 

To-night the streets are crowded and 
demonstrations for and against war are 
being held. The Socialists have Juarés, 
their French leader, up from Paris and 
he is haranguing an anti-war demon- 
stration in the Grande Place, where a 
tremendous crowd has collected. 


IN BRUSSELS WHEN THE WAR BEGAN 


Brussels is beginning to look warlike. 
he railroad stations have been occupied and the Boy Scouts are swarming over the town” 


Troops are beginning 


sent the fact that we are too disobliging 
to tell them the inside news. A deluge 
of this sort would be easier for a full- 
sized Embassy to grapple with, but as 
Belgium is one of those places “where 
nothing ever happens” we have the small- 
est possible organization, consisting, on a 
peace basis, of the Minister and myself, 
with one clerk. We shall have somehow 
to build up an emergency force to meet 
the situation. 

I’m off to scout for some of that same 
news that I would give a good deal to 
possess. 


July 30th.—No line on the future yet. 
Brussels is beginning to look warlike. 
Troops are beginning to appear. The 
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railroad stations have been occupied and 
the Boy Scouts are swarming over 
the town as busy as bird dogs. A week 
ago there was hardly a tourist in Brus- 
sels. Now the Legation hall is filled 
with them and they all demand precise 
information as to what is going to happen 
next and where they can go with a guar- 
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cery at a quarter past eight, and found 
that Omer, our good messenger, had been 
summoned to the colors. He had gone, 
of course, and had left a note for me to 
announce the fact. He had been ill 
and could perfectly well have been ex- 
empted. The other day when we had 
discussed the matter I had told him that 





THE GUIDE REGIMENT OF BRUSSELS 


The fashionable regiment of the Belgian capital, which went into the war as a body and gave a good 
account of itself 


antee from the Legation that they will 
not get into trouble. 


Saturday, August ist.—Last night 
when I went home at about midnight 
1 found the police going about with the 
orders for mobilization, ringing the door 
bells and summoning the men to the 
colors. There was no time to tarry, but 
each man tumbled out of bed, into his 
clothes, and hurried away to his regi- 
ment. Two of my neighbors were routed 
out a little after midnight and got away 
within the hour. There was a good deal 
of weeping and handshaking and fare- 
welling, and it was not the sort of thing 
to promote restful sleep. 

This morning I got down to the chan- 


there would be no difficulty in getting 
him off. He showed no enthusiasm, how- 
ever, and merely remarked, without 
heroics, that ‘‘it was up to him.” 

Colonel Falls, 7th Regiment, of the 
National Guard of New York, came in, 
having been sent back from the frontier. 
He had the pleasure of standing all the 
way, as the trains were packed. 

Millard Shaler, the American mining 
engineer, who has just come back from the 
Congo, came in with his amusing Belgian 
friend who had been telling us for weeks 
about the wonderful new car in which he 
was investing. This time he came around 
to let me have a look at it, having been 
advised that the car was requisitioned 
and due to be taken over to-day. 
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We have done a land-office business in 
passports and shall probably continue 
to turn them out by the dozen. 


Sunday, August 2d.—Another hectic 
day with promise of more to come. 

This morning I came down a little 
earlier than usual and found the Minister 
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and needless to was 





wicked lie say 


deeply disappointed in us when we failed 
to back her up. We had refrained from 
asking the Government to release our 
own servants from their military obliga- 
tions and had refused to interfere for any- 
body else, but that was not enough for 
She left, a highly indignant lady. 


her. 








THE 


“GARDE CIVIQUE’ 


, 


“It is a sort of local guard made up of people who have not been called for active military service 


but who have volunteered for local defense. 


They rejoice in a traditional uniform which is any- 


thing but martial in appearance and seems to affect their funny bone as it does mine” 


already hard at it. He had been routed 
out of bed and had not had time to bathe 
or shave. There was nothing to show 
that it was a Sunday—nearly twice as 
many callers as yesterday and they 
were more exacting. 

Mrs. T—A— B —came in airily and 
announced that she had started from 
Paris yesterday on a motor tour through 
France and Belgium. Having got this 
far, some rude person had told her that 
her motor might be seized by the Gov- 
ernment for military purposes and that 
an order had been promulgated forbid- 
ding any one to take cars out of the 
country. She came around confidently 
ta have us assure her that this was a 


The story is around town this after- 
noon that the Germans have already 
crossed the frontier without the formality 
of a declaration of war—but that remains 
to be seen. Brussels was put under 
martial law last night and is now pa- 
trolled by grenadiers and lancers. 

The money situation is bad. All 
small change has disappeared in the gen- 
eral panic and none of it has dared show 
its head during the last few days. The 
next thing done by panicky people was 
to pass round word that the Government 
bank notes were no good and would not 
be honored. Lots of shops are refusing 
to accept bank notes and few places can 
make any change. The police are lined 
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up outside the banks keeping people in 
line. People in general are frantic with 
fear and are trampling each other in the 
rush to get money out of the banks before 
the crash that probably will not come. 
Lots of the travelers who came here 
with pockets bulging with express checks 
and bank notes are unable to get a cent 
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the world as we still speak to is getting 
very difficult on account of mobilizations. 
This morning’s Paris papers have not 
come in this evening and there are no 
promises as to when we shall see them. 
The news in the local papers is scarce and 
doubtful. 1 hope for a word from Paris. 

Word has just come in that the Gov- 
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of real money, and nobody shows any 
enthusiasm over American paper. | 
have a few bank notes left, and this 
evening when | went into a restaurant | 
have patronized ever since my arrival 
the head waiter refused to change a note 
for me, and | finally had to leave it and 
take credit against future meals to be 
eaten there. We may have our troubles 
when our small store is gone, but prob- 
ably the situation will improve and | 
refuse to worry. And some of our com- 
patriots don’t understand why the Lega- 
tion does not have a cellar full of hard 
money to finance them through their 
stay in Europe. 

Communication with such parts of 


WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 

These were made by trained soldiers whose experience taught them what practical defense required. 
The one in the picture on the facing page was built by the Garde Civique of Brussels at the beginning of 
the war, in the hope of interfering with the German advance 


ernment has seized the supplies of bread, 
rice, and beans and will fix prices for the 
present. That is a sensible and steady- 
ing thing and should have a good effect. 

On the way back from the Legation 
this evening | saw Von Below, the German 
Minister, driving home from the Foreign 
Office to his Legation. He passed close 
to me, and I| saw that the perspiration 
was standing out on his forehead. He held 
his hat in his hand and puffed at a cigar- 
ette like a mechanical toy, blowing out 
jerky clouds of smoke. He looked neither 
to left nor right and failed to give me his 
usual ceremonious bow. He is evi- 
dently not at ease about the situation, 
although he continues to figure in the 
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newspapers as stating that all is well, 
that Germany has no intention of setting 
foot on Belgian soil, and that all Belgium 
has to do is to keep calm. 


August 3, 1914.—According to the 
news which was given me when | got out 
of bed this morning, the German Minister 
last night presented 
to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment an ultima- 
tum demanding the 
right tosend German 
troops across Bel- 
gium to attack 
France. He was evi- 
dently returning 
from this pleasant 
duty when | saw him 
last night, for the 
ultimatum seems to 
have been presented 
at seven oclock. 
The King presided 
over a Cabinet 
Council which sat all 
night, and when the 
twelve hours given 
by the ultimatum 
had expired at seven 
this morning a flat 
refusal was sent to 
the German Lega- 
tion. Arrangements 
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and worked like a Trojan taking passport 
applications and cheering up the wo- 
men who wanted to be told that the Ger- 
mans would not kill them even when they 
got to Brussels. She is a Godsend to us. 

Monsieur de Leval, the Belgian lawyer, 
who for ten years has been the legal 
counselor of the Legation, came in and 
brought some good 
clerks with him. He 
also hung up his hat 
and went to work, 
making all sorts of 
calls at the Foreign 
Office, seeing callers, 
and going about to 
the different Lega- 
tions. Granville 
Fortescue came in 
from Ostende, and | 
should have put him 
to work but that he 
had plans of his own 
and has decided to 
blossom forth as a 
war correspondent. 
He is all for getting 
tothe “front” if any. 

Just to see what 
would happen, | 
went tothe telephone 
afterlunchand asked 
to be put through to 
the Embassy at Lon- 


were got under way 
as the Council sat to 
defend the frontiers 
of the country 
against aggression. 
During the night the 


M. VANDERVELDE, THE BELGIAN SOCIALIST 


(RIGHT) 

““M. Broqueville said: ‘In order to emphasize the 
union of all factions, His Majesty the King has just 
signed a decree appointing Monsieur Vandervelde 
as a Minister of State.’ . M. Vander- 
velde’s reply was merely a shout above the roar of 
applause: ‘I accept’”’ 


don. To my surprise 
| got the connection 
in a few minutes and 
had a talk with Bell 
[the Second Secre- 
tary]. The Cabinet 





garrison left the 
town and the Garde Civique came on 
duty to police the town. 

The French Minister came in this 
morning and asked us whether we would 
take over the protection of French inter- 
ests in case he was obliged to leave Brus- 
sels, That, of course, will require per- 
mission from Washington, which will be 
asked for without delay. 

The influx of callers was greater to-day 
than at any time so far, and we were 
fairly swamped, Miss L—— came in 


had been sitting since 
eleven this morning but had announced no 
decision. | telephoned him again this 
evening and got the same reply. Bell 
said that they had several hundred people 
in the chancery and were preparing for 
a heavy blow. 

As nearly as we can make out the 
Germans have sent patrols into Belgian 
territory, but there have been no actual 
operations so far. All day long we have 
been getting stories to the effect that 
there has been a battle at Visé and that 
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fifteen hundred Belgians have been killed; 
later it was stated that they had driven 
the Germans back with heavy losses. 
The net result is that at the end of the 
day we know little more than we did this 
morning. 

Parliament is summoned to meet in 
special session to-morrow morning to 
hear what the King has to say about the 
German ultimatum. It will be an in- 
teresting sight. Parliament has long 
been rent with most bitter factional quar- 
rels, but | hear that these are to be 
forgotten and that all parties, Socialists 
included, are to rally round the Throne 
in a great demonstration of loyalty. 

The regular troops have been with- 
drawn from this part of the country and 











OMER 


“This morning | got down to the chancery at a 
quarter past eight, and found that Omer, our good 


messenger, had been summoned to the colors. 
He had gone he had been ill and could per- 
lectly well have been exempted . . . and 


had merely remarked, without heroics, that ‘it was 
up to him’”’ 








LEFT IN THE RETREAT FROM BRUSSELS 


A pile of weapons dropped by the Garde Civique 
after resistance to the invading Germans became 
impossible 


despatched to the front, leaving the 
policing of the capital to the Garde 
Civique, who are patrolling the streets, 
to examine the papers of everybody who 
moves about. The Garde Civique is a 
sort of local guard made up of people who 
have not been called for active military 
service but who have volunteered for 
local defense. They are from every class 
—lawyers and butchers and bakers and 
dentists and university professors. They 
have, of course, had little training for 
this sort of work and have had only ele- 
mentary orders to guide them. These 
they carry out to the letter. There are 
detachments of them at all sorts of stra- 
tegic points in the city where they hold 
up passing vehicles to see who is inside. 
| have been stopped by them goodness 
knows how many times this day. They 
hold up the car, look inside, apologize, 
and explain good-naturedly that they 
are obliged to bother me, asking who | 
am, and after | have satisfied them with 
papers that any well-equipped spy would 
be ashamed of, they let me go on with | 
more apologies. They rejoice in a tradi- 
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BURGOMASTER MAX’S SIGNATURE 


One of the last official acts of the heroic mayor of 
Brussels, before the German occupation of the city, 
was to sign this letter commending Mr. Gibson to 
the good offices of all Belgians. The burgo- 
master is at present imprisoned by the Germans for 
his resistance to their exactions 


tional uniform which is anything but 
martial in appearance and seems to 
affect their funny bone as it does mine. 


August 5th.—Yesterday morning we 
got about early and made for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to hear the King’s speech. 
The Minister and | walked over together 
and met a few straggling colleagues 
headed in the same direction. Most of 
them had got there ahead of us and the 
galleries were all jammed. The Rue 
Royale from the Palace around the park 
to the Parliament building was packed 
with people, held in check by the Garde 
Civique. There was a buzz as of a 
thousand bees and every face was ablaze 
—the look of a people who have been 
trampled on for hundreds of years and 
have not learned to submit. 

When | saw how crowded the galleries 
were | thought | would not push, so re- 
signed myself to missing the speech and 
went out on to a balcony with Webber, 
of the British Legation, to see the arrival 
of the King and Queen. We had the 


balcony to ourselves, as everybody else 
was inside fighting for a place in the gal- 
leries to hear the speech. 

When the King and Queen finally 
left the Palace we knew it from a roar 
of cheering that came surging across the 
Park. The little procession came along 
at a smart trot, and although it was hid- 
den from us by the trees we could follow 
its progress by the steadily advancing 
roar of the mob. When they turned 
from the Rue Royale into the Rue de la 
Loi the crowd in front of the Parliament 
buildings took up the cheering in a way 
to make the windows rattle. 

First came the staff of the King and 
members of ‘his household. Then the 


Queen, accompanied by the royal chil- 


dren in an open daumont. The cheering 
for the Queen was full-throated and with 
no sign of doubt because of her Bavarian 
birth and upbringing—she is looked on as 
a Belgian Queen and nothing else. 

After the Queen came a carriage or two 
with members of the royal family and the 
Court. Finally the King on horseback. 
He was in the field uniform of a lieuten- 
ant general, with no decorations and 
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MR. GIBSON’S PASSPORT 
The credentials given him by the Belgian mili- 
tary authorities which enabled him to pass through 
the Belgian armies on his diplomatic work 
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none of the ceremonial trappings usual 
on such occasions as a speech from the 
Throne. He was followed by a few mem- 
bers of his staff who also looked as though 
they were meant more for business than 
for dress parade. 

As the King drew rein and dismounted, 
the cheering burst forth with twice its 
former volume, and in a frantic demon- 
stration of loyalty hats and sticks were 
thrown into the air. Two bands played 
on manfully, but we could hear only 
an occasional discord. 

Just as the King started into the build- 
ing an usher came out, touched me on the 
arm, and said something, beckoning me 
to come inside. One of the galleries 
had been locked by mistake but had now 
been opened, and Webber and I were re- 
warded for our modesty by being given 
the whole thing to ourselves. In a few 
minutes the Bolivian Chargé came in 
and joined us. Our places were not ten 
feet from the Throne and we could not 
have been better placed. 

The Queen came in quietly from one 
side and took a throne to the left of the 
tribune after acknowledging a roaring 
welcome from the members of the two 
Houses. When the cheering had sub- 
sided, the King walked in alone from the 
right, bowed gravely to the assembly, and 
walked quickly to the dais above and 
behind the tribune. With a businesslike 
gesture he tossed his cap on to the ledge 
before him and threw his white cotton 
gloves into it—then drew out his speech 
and read it. At first his voice was not 
very steady, but he soon controlled it 
and read the speech to the end in a voice 
that was vibrating with emotion but with- 
out any oratory or heroics. He went 
straight to the vital need for union be- 
tween all factions and all parties, be- 
tween the French, Flemish, and Walloon 
races, between Catholics, Liberals, and 
Socialists, in a determined resistance to 
the attack upon Belgian independence. 
The House could contain itself for only 
a few minutes at a time, and as every 
point was driven home they burst into 
frantic cheering. When the King, ad- 
dressing himself directly to the members 
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of Parliament, said: “Are you deter- 
mined at any cost to maintain the sacred 
heritage of our ancestors?” the whole 
Chamber burst into a roar and from the 
Socialist side came cries of, “At any 
cost, by death if need be.” 

It was simple and to the point—a 
manly speech—and as he delivered it he 
was a kingly figure, facing for the sake 
of honor what he knew to be the gravest 
danger that could ever come to his coun- 
try and his people. When he had finished 
he bowed to the Queen, then to the Par- 
liament, and then walked quickly out of 
the room while the assembly roared 
again. The Senators and Deputies 
swarmed about the King on his way out, 
cheering and trying to shake him by the 
hand—and none were more at pains to 
voice their devotion than the Socialists. 

After he had gone the Queen rose, 
bowed shyly to the assembly, and with- 
drew with the royal children. She was 
given a rousing ovation as everybody 
realized the difficulty of her position and 
was doubly anxious to show her all their 
confidence and affection. The whole 
occasion was moving, but when the little 
Queen acknowledged the ovation so 
shyly and so sadly and withdrew, the 
tears were pretty near the surface—my 
surface, at any rate. 

For several minutes after the Queen 
withdrew the cheering continued. Sud- 
denly a tense silence fell upon the room. 
M. de Broqueville, the Prime Minister, 
had motinted the tribune and stood wait- 
ing for attention. He was clearly under 
great stress of emotion, and as the House 
settled itself to hear him he brushed away 
the tears that had started -to his eyes. 
He began in a very direct way by saying 
that he would limit himself to reading a 
few documents and hoped that, after 
hearing them, the House would consider 
the Government worthy of the confidence 
that had been reposed in it and that im- 
mediate action would be taken upon mat- 
ters of urgent importance. He first read 
the German ultimatum, which was re- 
ceived quietly but with indignation and 
anger which was with difficulty sup- 
pressed. Without commenting upon the 
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German note, he then read the reply 
which had been handed to the German 
Minister. This was followed by a final 
note delivered by the German Minister 
this morning, stating that “in view of the 
refusal of the King to accede to the well 
intentioned proposals of the Emperor, 
the Imperial Government greatly to 
its regret was obliged to carry out by 
force of arms the measures indispensable 
to its security.” After reading these 
documents he made a short and ringing 
speech full of fire which was repeatedly 
interrupted by cheers. When he came 
down from the tribune he was surrounded 
by cheering Senators and Deputies strug- 
gling to shake his hand and express their 
approval of his speech. Even the Social- 
ists who have fought him for years rose 
to the occasion and vied with their col- 
leagues in their demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm. M. de Broqueville rose again and 
said: “In the present crisis we have re- 
ceived from the opposition a_ whole- 
hearted support; they have rallied to our 
side in the most impressive way in pre- 
paring the reply to Germany. In order 
to emphasize this union of all factions, 
His Majesty, the King, has just signed a 
decree appointing Monsieur Vander- 
velde (the leader of the Socialist Party) 
as a Minister of State.”” This announce- 
ment was greeted by roars of applause 
from all parts of the House, and Van- 
dervelde was immediately surrounded 
by Ministers and Deputies anxious to 
congratulate him. His reply to the 
Prime Minister’s speech was merely a 
shout above the roar of applause: “I 
accept.” 

As we came out, some of the colleagues 
were gathered about debating whether 
they should go over to the Palace and 
ask to take leave of the King. They 
were saved that labor, however, for the 
King had stepped into a motor and was 
already speeding to the General Head- 
quarters, which has been set up nobody 
knows where. ‘That looks like business. 

When I got back to the Legation | 
found Von Stumm, Counselor of the 
German Legation, with the news that 
his chief had received his passports and 
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must leave at once. He had come to 
ask that the American Minister take over 
the care of the German Legation and the 
protection of the German subjects who 
had not yet left the country. I said that 
we could not undertake anything of that 
sort without authority from Washington 
and got the Minister to telegraph for it 
when he came in from some hurried visits 
he had made in search of news. 

While we were snatching some lunch, 
Von S. came back with the German Min- 
ister, Von Below, and said that some 
provisional arrangement must be made 
at once, as the staff of the Legation would 
have to leave for the Dutch frontier in 
the course of the afternoon, long before we 
could hope for an answer from Washing- 
ton. We did not like the idea of doing 
that sort of thing without the knowledge 
of Washington, but finally agreed to ac- 
cept the charge provisionally on grounds 
of humanity until such time as we should 
receive specific instructions as to who 
would be definitely entrusted with the 
protection of German interests. In case 
of need we shall be asked to take over 
certain other Legations and shall have 
our hands more than full. 

At five o’clock we went over to the 
German Legation, which we found sur- 
rounded by a heavy detachment of 
Gardes Civiques as a measure of protec- 
tion against violence. We drew up, 
signed, and sealed a protocol accepting 
what is known as La garde des clefs et 
des sceaux until such time as definite 
arrangements might be made. The Min- 
ister and Von Stumm were nearly un- 
strung. They had been under a great 
strain for some days and were making no 
effort to get their belongings together to 
take them away. They sat on the edge 
of their chairs, mopped their brows, and 
smoked cigarettes as fast as they could 
light one from another. | was given a 
lot of final instructions about things to be 
done—and all with the statement that 
they should be done at once as the Ger- 
man army would doubtless be in Brussels 
in three days. While we were talking, 
the chancellor of the Legation, Hofrat 
Grabowsky, a typical white-haired Ger- 
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man functionary, was pottering about 
with sealing wax and strips of paper, 
sealing the archives and answering ques- 
tions in a deliberate and perfectly calm 
way. It was for all the world like a scene 
in a play. The shaded room, the two 
nervous diplomats registering anxiety 
and strain, the old functionary who was 
to stay behind to guard the archives and 
refused to be moved from his calm by the 
approaching cataclysm. It seemed al- 
together unreal, and | had to keep bring- 
ing myself back to a realization of the 
fact that it was only too true and too 
serious. 

They were very ominous about what 
an invasion means to this country and 
kept referring to the army as a steam 
roller that will leave nothing standing 
in its path. Stumm kept repeating: 
“Oh, the poor fools! Why don’t they 
get out of the way of the steam roller. 
We don’t want to hurt them but if they 
stand in our way they will be ground into 
the dirt. Oh, the poor fools!” 

The Government had a special train 
ready for the German diplomatic and 
consular officers who were to leave, and 
they got away about seven. Now, thank 
goodness, they are*safely in Holland and 
speeding back to their own country. 

Before leaving, Von Below gave out 
word that we would look after German in- 
terests and consequently we have been 
deluged with frightened people ever since. 

All the Germans who have remained 
here seem to be paralyzed with fright 
and have for the most part taken refuge 
in convents, schools, etc. There are 
several hundreds of them in the German 
Consulate-General, which has been pro- 
visioned as for a siege. Popular feel- 
ing is, of course, running high against 
them, and there may be incidents, but 
so far nothing has happened to justify 
the panic. 

This morning a Belgian priest, the 
Abbé Upmans, came in to say that he 
had several hundred Germans under his 
care and wanted some provision made for 
getting them away before the situation 
got any worse. After talking the matter 
over with the Minister and getting his 
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instructions | took the Abbé in tow, and 
with Monsieur de Leval went to the 
Foreign Office to see about getting a 
special train to get these people across 
the border into Holland and thence 
to Germany. 

We plan to start the train on Friday 
morning at four o’clock so as to get these 
people through the streets when there are 
few others about. We are sending out 
word that all Germans who wish to leave 
should put in an appearance by that 
time, and it looks as though we should 
have from seven hundred to a thousand 
to provide for. It will be a great relief 
to get them off, and I hold my breath 
until the train is safely under way. 

This afternoon as the Minister and | 
were going over to call on the British 
Minister, we passed the King and his 
staff heading out the Rue de la Loi for 
the front. 

Several times to-day I have talked 
over the telephone with the Embassy 
in London. They seem to be as strong 
on rumors as we are here. One rumor is 
that the British flagship and another big 
warship. have been sunk by German 
mines; another to the effect that five 
German ships have been destroyed by 
the French fleet off the coast of Algeria; 
ete., etc. 

The Red Cross is hard at work getting 
ready to handle the wounded, and every- 
body is doing something. Nearly every- 
body with a big house has fitted it in 
whole or in part as a hospital. Others 
are rolling bandages and preparing all 
sorts of supplies. 

There is talk already of moving the 
Court and the Government to Antwerp 
to take refuge behind the fortifications. 
When the Germans advance beyond Liége 
the Government will, of course, have to 
go, and the diplomatic corps may follow. 
It would be a nuisance for us, and | hope 
we may be able to avoid it. 

Germans here are having an unhappy 
time, and | shall be happier when they are 
across the border. Nothing much seems 
to have happened to them beyond having 
a few shops wrecked in Antwerp and one 
or two people beaten up in Brussels. One 
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case that came to my knowledge was an 
outraged man who had been roughly 
handled and could not understand why. 
All he had done was to stand in front of a 
café where the little tables are on the side- 
walk and remark: “Talk all the French 
you can. You'll soon have to talk 
German.” * 


August 6th.—This morning when I 
came into the Legation | found the Min- 
ister of Justice in top hat and frock coat 
waiting to see somebody. He had re- 
ceived a report that a wireless station 
had been established on top of the Ger- 
man Legation and was being run by the 
people who were left in the building. 
He came to ask the Minister’s consent 
to send a judge to look-see and draw 
up a proces verbal. In our artless Amer- 
ican way we suggested that it might 
be simpler to go straight over and find 
out how much there was to the re- 
port. The Minister of Justice had a 
couple of telegraph linemen with him, 
and as soon as Mr. Whitlock could get 
his hat we walked around the corner to 
the German Legation, rang the bell, told 
the startled occupants that we wanted to 
go up to the garret and—then went up. 

When we got there we found that the 
only way on to the roof was by a long 
perpendicular ladder leading to a trap 
door. We all scrambled up—all but the 
Minister of Justice, who remained behind 
in the garret with his top hat, on the plea 
that he was not dressed for this sort of 
work. 

We looked the place over very care- 
fully and the workmen—evidently in 
order to feel that they were doing some- 
thing—cut a few wires which probably 
resulted in great inconvenience to per- 
fectly harmless people further along the 
street. But there was no evidence of a 
wireless outfit. One of the men started 
to explain to me how that proved nothing 
at all; that an apparatus was now made 
which could be concealed in a hat and 
brought out at night to be worked. He 
stopped in the middle of a word, for sud- 
denly we heard the rasping intermittent 
hiss of a wireless very near at hand. 
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Everybody stiffened up like a lot of 
pointers and in .a minute had located the 
plant. It was nothing but a rusty gir- 
ouette on top of a chimney being turned 
by the wind and scratching spitefully at 
every turn. The discovery eased the 
strain and everybody laughed. 

Then there was another sound, and 
we all turned around to see a trap door 
raised and the serene, bemonocled face 
of my friend Cavalcanti looked out on us 
in bewilderment. In our search we had 
strayed over on to the roof of the Brazil- 
ian Legation. It seemed to cause him 
some surprise to see us doing second- 
story work on their house. It was a 
funny situation—but ended in another 
laugh. It is a good thing we can laugh 
now and then. 

The day was chiefly occupied with per- 
fecting arrangements for getting off our 
German refugees. The Minister gave me 
the job, and I with some elements of 
executive ability myself gave the worst 
part of it to Nasmith, the Vice Consul- 
General. Modifications became neces- 
sary every few minutes, and De Leval and 
I were running around like stricken deer 
all day seeing the disheartening number 
of government officials who were con- 
cerned, having changes made, and asking 
for additional trains. During the after- 
noon more and more Germans came pour- 
ing into the Consulate for refuge, until 
there were more than two thousand of 
them, terribly crowded and unhappy. 
Several convents were also packed, 
and we calculated that we should have 
two or three thousand to get out of the 
country. 

In the course of the afternoon we got 
our telegrams telling of the appropria- 
tion by Congress of two and a half mil- 
lions for the relief of Americans in Eu- 
rope and the despatch of the Tennessee 
with the money on board. Now all 
hands want some of the money and a 
cabin on the Tennessee to go home in. 

X , the Wheat King, came into 
the Legation this morning and was very 
grateful because we contrived to cash out 
of our own pockets a_twenty-dollar 
express check for him. He was flat 
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broke with his pocket bulging with checks 
and was living in a pension at six francs 
aday. There is going to be a lot of dis- 
comfort and suffering unless some money 
is made available pretty soon. The 
worst of it is that this is the height of the 
tourist season and Europe is full of school- 
teachers and other people who came over 
for short trips with meagre resources 
carefully calculated to get them through 
their traveling and home again by a cer- 
tain date. If they are kept long they are 
going to be in a bad way. One of our 
American colony here, Heineman, had a 
goodly store of currency and he came the 
other day and placed it at the disposal of 
the Legation to be used in cashing, at face 
value, travelers’ checks and other similar 
paper which bankers will not touch now 
with a pair of tongs. Shaler has taken 
charge of that end of the business and 
has all the customers he can_ handle. 
Heineman will have to bide his time to 
get any money back on all his collection 
of paper, and his contribution has meant 
a lot to people who will never know who 
helped them. 

There was a meeting of the diplomatic 
corps last night to discuss the question 
of moving with the Court to Antwerp in 
certain eventualities. It is not expected 
that the .Government will move unless 
and until the Germans get through Liége 
and close enough to threaten Louvain, 
which is only a few miles out of Brussels. 
There was no unanimous decision on the 
subject, but if the Court goes the Min- 
ister and | will probably take turns going 
up so as to keep in communication with 
the Government. There is not much we 
can accomplish there, and we have so 
much to do here that it will be hard for 
either of us to get away. It appeals to 
some of the colleagues to take refuge with 
a Court in distress, but I can see little 
attraction in the idea of settling down in- 
side the line of forts and waiting for them 
to be pounded with heavy - artillery. 
While we may be in for some danger | 
prefer to take mine in line of duty and 
not as a pleasure for which | would vote. 
. Liége seems to be holding out still. 

The Belgians have astonished everybody, 


themselves included. It was generally 
believed even here that the most they 
could do was to make a futile resistance 
and get slaughtered in a foolhardy at- 
tempt to defend their territory against 
invasion. They have, however, held off 
a powerful German attack for three or 
four days. It is altogether marvelous. 

In the course of the afternoon we ar- 
ranged definitely that at three o’clock 
this morning there should be ample train 
accommodations ready at the Gare du 
Nord to get our Germans out of the 
country. Nasmith and I are to go down 
and observe the entire proceedings so 
that we can give an authoritative report 
afterward. . . . 

When | got there | found that the 
streets had been barred off by the mili- 
tary for two blocks in every direction 
and that there was only a small crowd 
gathered to see what might happen, and 
that about as hostile as a lot of children. 
I got through the line of troops and in 
front of the Consulate found several 
hundreds of the refugees who had been 
brought out to be marched to the Cirque 
Royale, where they could be more com- 
fortably lodged until it was time to start 
for the train. They were surrounded by 
placid Gardes Civiques and were all 
frightened todeath. They had had noth- 
ing to do for days but talk over the ter- 
rible fate that awaited them if the blood- 
thirsty population of Brussels ever got 
at them; the stories had grown so that 
the crowd had hypnotized itself and was 
ready to credit any yarn. The authorities 
showed the greatest consideration they 
could under their orders. They got 
the crowd started and soon had them 
stowed away inside the Cirque Royale, 
an indoor circus near the consulate. 
Once they got inside, a lot of them gave 
way to their feelings and began to weep 
and wail in a way that bade fair to 
set off the entire crowd. One of the 
officers came outside where I was and 
begged me to come in and try my hand 
at quieting them. 

I climbed up on a trunkand delivered an 
eloquent address in very wobbly German 
to the effect that nobody had any designs 
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on them; that the whole interest of the 
Belgian Government lay in getting them 
safely across the frontier; called their at- 
tention to the way the Garde Civique was 
working to make them comfortable and 
to reassure them, and promised that | 
would go with them to the station, put 
them on their trains, and see them safely 
off for the frontier. That particular 
crowd cheered up somewhat, but | could 
not get near enough to be heard by the 
entire outfit at one time, so one of the 
officers dragged me around from one part 
of the building to another until | had 
harangued the entire crowd on the instal- 
ment plan. They all knew that we 
were charged with their interests, and 
there was nearly a riot when | wanted 
to leave. They expected me to stay 
right there until they were taken away. 

Soon after midnight Fortescue came 
rolling up in a cab looking for a place to 
lay his head. He had just come from 
Liége, where he had had a close view of 
yesterday morning’s heavy fighting. He 
said the Germans were pouring men in 
between the forts in solid formation and 
that they were being mown down like 
sheep by the Belgians heavily intrenched 
between the forts. The Germans are 
apparently determined to get some of 
their men through between the forts and 
are willing to pay the price whatever it 
may be. His description of the slaughter 
was terrible; the Germans were pouring 
one regiment after another into the gap 
like water in a river. To-day we hear 
that the Germans have asked for an 
armistice of twenty-four hours to bury 
their dead. 

After we had hung upon his words 
as long as he could keep going, Nasmith 
and | got under way to look after our ex- 
odus. The Garde Civique was keeping 
order at all places where there were 
refugees, and | was easy in my mind about 
that; my only worry was as to what might 
happen when we got our people out into 
the streets. Promptly at three o’clock 
we began to march them out of the 
Cirque. The hour was carefully chosen 
as the one when there were the least 
possible people in the streets; the evening 
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crowds would have gone home and the 
early market crowd would hardly have 
arrived. A heavy guard was thrown 
around the people as they came out of 
the building and they were marched 
quickly and quietly down back streets 
to the Gare du Nord. I never saw such 
a body of people handled so quickly and 
yet without confusion. In the station 
four trains were drawn up side by side. 
As the stream of people began pouring 
into the station it was directed to the 
first platform and the train was filled in a 
few minutes. At just the right moment 
the stream was deflected to the next 
platform, and so on until all four trains 
were filled. After starting the crowd into 
the station and seeing that there was 
going to be no trouble, | set off with an 
officer of the Garde Civique to see about 
other parties coming from some of the 
convents. They had not waited for us 
but were already moving, so that when we 
got back to the station they tacked on 
to the end of the first party and kept the 
stream flowing. 

As fast as the trains were filled the 
signal was given and they pulled out 
silently. | stood behind some of the 
Garde Civique and watched the crowd 
pour in. The Gardes did not know who 
I was aside from the fact that my pres- 
ence seemed to be countenanced by their 
officers, and so I overheard what they 
had to say. They were a decent lot and 
kept saying: Mais c’est malheureux tout 
de méme! Regardez donc ces pauvres 
gens. Ce nest pas de leur faute, “It is 
all so sad—and they are not to blame, 
either, poor people,” and a lot more of 
that sort of thing. 

It takes a pretty fine spirit to be able 
to treat the enemy that way. A number 
of people in the passing crowd spotted me 
and stopped to say good-bye or called 
out as they went by. It was pitiful to 
see how grateful they were for the least 
kind word. I never saw such a pathetic 
crowd in my life and hope I never may 
again. They hurried along glancing fur- 
tively to right and left with the look of a 
rat that is in fear of his life. I have sel- 
dom pitied people more, for that sort 
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of fear must be the most frightful there is 
—simple fear of physical violence. 

Trains have been coming in all day 
with wounded soldiers from Liége, and 
Belgians and Germans are being cared 
for by the Red Cross. The Palace has 
been turned into a hospital and the 
Queen has taken over the supervision 
of it. Nearly every big hotel in town has 
turned its dining room into a ward and 
guests are required to have their meals 
in their rooms. Some of the big depart- 
ment stores have come up finely in out- 
fitting hospitals and work rooms, clear- 
ing out their stocks, and letting profits 
go hang for the time being. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company cleared 
out its offices and installed twenty-five 
beds—informing the Red Cross that it 
would take care of the running expenses 
as long as the war lasts. The hospital 
facilities have grown far faster than the 
wounded have come in, and there is an 
element of humor in the rush of eager 
women who go to the station and almost 
fight for the wounded as they are brought 
off the trains. ‘ 


Sunday, August 9th—I got this far 
when the lid blew off last night. 

During the afternoon, yesterday, I got 
out to attend to a few odds and ends of 
errands—and, as always happens when | 
go out, things began to happen. I came 
back to find the Minister and De Leval 
wrestling with a big one. 

A curious telegram had come from The 
Hague quoting the text of a message 
which the German Government desired 
us to present to the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Here it is in translation—a truly 
German message: 


The fortress of Liége has been taken by 
assault after a brave defence. The German 
Government most deeply regret that bloody 
encounters should have resulted from the 
attitude of the Belgian Government toward 
Germany. Germany is not coming as an 
enemy into Belgium, it is only through the 
force of circumstances that she has had, 
owing to the military measures of France, to 
take the grave decision of entering Belgium 
and occupying Liége as a base for her further 


military operations. Now that the Belgian 
army has upheld the honor of its arms by 
its heroic resistance to a very superior force, 
the German Government beg the King of 
the Belgians and the Belgian Government to 
spare Belgium further horrors of war. The 
German Government are ready for any com- 
pact with Belgium which can be reconciled 
with their conflicts with France. Germany 
once more gives her solemn assurance that 
it is not her intention to appropriate Bel- 
gian territory to herself and that such an 
intention is far from her thoughts. Germany 
is still ready to evacuate Belgium as soon as 
the state of war will allow her to do so. 


Of course we were loath to present 
anything of the sort, but the thing had 
to be handled carefully. After some 
pow-wowing I went over to the Foreign 
Office with the message and ‘saw Baron 
van der Elst. I told him seriously that 
we had received a very remarkable tele- 
gram which purported to contain a mes- 
sage from the German Government; that 
it bore no marks of authenticity, and 
that we were not sure as to its source; 
but that we felt that we should be 
lacking in frankness if we did not show 
him what we had received. He seized 
the message and read it through, his 
amazement and anger growing with each 
line. When he had finished he gasped 
for a minute or two, and then led me into 
the next room to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Davignon, to whom he trans- 
lated the telegram aloud. When they 
had finished discussing the message and 
I had a pretty clear idea as to the Belgian 
attitude toward the proposal—not that 
] had had any real doubt—! asked him: 
“Tf the American Minister had delivered 
this message what would have been its 
reception?” Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation M. Davignon replied: “We should 
have resented his action and should have 
declined to receive the communication.” 

That was all | wanted to know and | 
was ready to go back to the Legation. 

] took Baron van der Elst home in the 
car and had the pleasure of seeing him 
explain who he was to several Gardes 
Civiques who held up the car from time 
to time. He was very good natured 
about it and only resented the interrup- | 
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tions to what he was trying to say. His 
son is in the army and he has no news of 
him. As he got out of the car he re- 
marked that if it were not so horrible the 
mere interest of events would be enough 
to make these days wonderful. 

When | got back to the Legation and 
reported the result of my visit we framed 
a telegram to Washington giving the 
substance of the German message, ex- 
plaining that we had nothing to prove 
its authenticity and adding that we 
had reason to believe that the Belgian 
Government would not accept it. The 
same message was sent to The Hague. 
This pleasant exercise with the code kept 
us going until four in the morning. 

The King to-day received through 
other channels the message from the 
Emperor of Germany in regard to peace 
which we declined to transmit. I have 
not seen its text, but hear it is practically 
identical with the message sent us, ask- 
ing the King to name his conditions for 
the evacuation of Liége and the abandon 
ment of his allies so that Germany may 
be entirely free of Belgian opposition in 
her further operations against France. 
] have heard among Belgians only the 
most indignant comments on the pro- 
posal and look forward with interest to 
seeing the answer of the King, which 
should appear to-morrow. 

The town is most warlike in appear- 
ance, or rather it looks as though it were 
bedecked for a fiesta. There is hardly a 
house in the town that does not display a 
large Belgian flag. Here and there are 
French and British flags but practically 
no others. Every motor in town flies 
a flag or flags at the bow. We fly our 
own, but none the less the sentries who 
are stationed at all the corners dividing 
the chief quarters of the town and before 
all the Ministries and other public build- 
ings stop us just the same and demand 
the papers of the chauffeur and each 
passenger in the car. We have passports 
and all sorts of other papers, but that 
was not enough, and we finally had to be 
furnished by the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs with a special Jlatsser-passer, 
This afternoon | slipped out for a breath 
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of air and was held up and told that 
even that was no good until | had had 
it viséd by the military authorities. It 
is said that these strict measures are the 
result of the discovery of a tremendous 
spy system here. According to the 
stories which are told, but of which we 
have little confirmation, spies are being 
picked up all the time in the strangest dis- 
guises. 

Yesterday, according to one of these 
yarns, four nuns arriving at the Gare du 
Midi were followed for some time and 
finally arrested. When searched they 
proved to be young German officers who 
had adopted that dress in order to con- 
ceal carrier pigeons which they were about 
to deliver in Brussels. Wireless outfits 
are said to have been discovered in sev- 
eral houses belonging to Germans. | 
cannot remember all the yarns that are 
going about, but even if a part of them 
are true it should make interesting work 
for those who are looking for the spies. 
The regular arrests of proven spies have 
been numerous enough to turn every 
Belgian intq@ an amateur spy-catcher. 
Yesterday afternoon Burgomaster Max 
was chased for several blocks because 
somebody raised a cry of Espion ! based 
on nothing more than his blond beard and 
chubby face. Iam just as glad not to be 
fat and blond these days. 

As things shape up now it looks as 
though we were the only life-sized coun- 
try that could keep neutral for long, and 
as a consequence all the representatives 
of the countries in conflict are keeping 
us pretty well posted in the belief that 
they may have to turn their interests 
over tous. We shall probably soon have 
to add Austrian interests to the German 
burdens we now have If there is a 
German advance some of the Allied min- 
isters will probably turn their legations 
over to us The consequence is that we 
may see more of the inside of things than 
anybody else. Now, at least, we are 
everybody’s friends, This is undoubt- 
edly the most interesting post in Europe 
for the time being, and despite the dread- 
fulness of it I would not be anywhere else 
for the wealth of the Indies. 
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HE actual official agreements 

and guarantees which made 

possible the work of the 

Commission in Belgium and 

North France are many and 
various. They make hundreds of pages 
in the dossiers of the Commission, and 
cover subjects all the way from an agree- 
ment by the Germans to our control of 
the whole native crops of bread-grains 
in Belgium to a permission by the Brit- 
ish for the importation of a few cakes 
of soap for our own men. Soap is a 
more significant article in war time in 
a blockaded country than one may realize 
at first. The word “glycerine” gives 
the clue to this significance. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to 
refer here to all or even to many of these 
guarantees and agreements. But a few 
are of such outstanding importance for 
any clear conception of the work of the 
Commission that they must be told of 
with exactness and in some little detail. 
For example, the various agreements con- 
cerning the control of native food crops 
(as well as of the imported supplies) en- 
tered into by the German General Govern- 
ment, General von Bissing’s half civil, half 
military, government of most of Belgium, 
and the German General Staff, which 
governs directly all of occupied France 
and part of Belgium, gave the Commis- 
sion an unusual responsibility, and forced 
it to undertake, with much Belgian help, 
a very difficult and arduous kind of labor 
commonly referred to by us as “‘inspec- 





tion and control.” This work led us 
into more difficulties with the German 
authorities, and even with certain groups 
of Belgians, than all our other work 
together. 

The first agreement given by the Ger- 
man authorities in immediate control 
of Belgium granted permission for the 
import of food into Belgium by way 
of the Holland frontier and guaranteed 
that all such imported foodstuffs would 
be entirely free from requisition by the 
Germanarmy. This guarantee was given 
early in September, 1914, by Baron von 
der Goltz, then Governor General of Bel- 
gium, to the Americans, Heineman and 
Hulse, neutral members of the original 
Brussels Comité Central. The guarantee 
was repeated in more formal manner on 
September 17th by Von der Goltz to Min- 
ister Whitlock. Inthis form it provided: 
(1) that the German Government of Bel- 
gium agreed not to requisition any ship- 
ments of wheat and flour destined for the 
feeding of the Belgian civil population; 
(2) but that if contraband of war should 
be found in any such shipment, the en- 
tire shipment would be confiscated by 
the German authorities; and (3), that 
the civil administration of the German 
Government in Belgium reserved to it- 
self alone the right of decision as to the 
distribution of the wheat and flour in the 
different portions of the occupied terri- 
tory, according to local needs, and to 
supervise the distribution. 

This was, of course, before the forma- 
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tion of the American Commission. It is 
obvious that the last clause in the guar- 
antee could not be accepted by any organ- 
ization working under the permission of 
the British Government, and it was 
necessary, therefore, for the American 
Commission to obtain a new and dif- 
ferent guarantee from the Germans. In 
fact, the British Government insisted 
that a guarantee must be obtained which 
would not only place all control, includ- 
ing the details of distribution, of the im- 
ported foodstuffs in the Commission’s 
hands, and would provide for the main- 
tenance in Belgium of an American staff 
sufficiently large and with sufficient 
privileges of movement and control to be 
able to assure the Allied Governments 
of the proper distribution of the food and 
its exclusive use by the civil population, 
but would also bind the Germans to 
make no further requisition of native 
foodstuffs, live-stock, or fodder, and 
would also contain a clause binding the 
Germans to a non-interference with the 
ships carrying the Commission’s food- 
stuffs, whether these ships (carrying ex- 
clusively Commission supplies) were neu- 
tral or not in ownership. 

On the other hand, the Germans, be- 
fore making any further guarantees, 
demanded that the British Government 
should formally bind itself to a similar 
non-violation of the Commission’s food 
ships on the water, and to a permission 
for the Commission to purchase food- 
stuffs in England or other countries for 
the exclusive use of the Belgian civil 
population. 

As each government wished the other 
to give its assurances as a prerequisite 
to giving its own, some manceuvering was 
necessary to effect a practical simultane- 
ousness of agreement. This was ef- 
fected, however, before the end of 
November. On November 2ist, the 
authorities of the German Government 
of Belgium notified Ministers Whitlock 
(United States) and Villalobar (Spanish) 
—these two gentlemen thus formally 
assuming their position as protecting 
ministers of the American Commission 
and Belgian Comité National—of their 


agreement to the stipulation asked for, 
and two days later the German Foreign 
Office in Berlin confirmed these guar- 
antees to Ambassador Gerard—“until 
further notice and with reservation of 
any recall which may become necessary 
at any time.” 

In the meantime the formal agree- 
ment of the British Admiralty to the 
free passage of the Commission’s ships 
had been obtained, and it only remained 
to settle details with both governments 
as to special papers and passes to be 
carried by the captains, indicating that 
the cargoes were exclusively the Com- 
mission’s supplies, and were to be allowed 
the “freedom of the seas.” Arrange- 
ments also were made for special distinc- 
tive markings to be displayed on the 
ships, and against any possible misuse 
of these safeguarding markings. 

All this took time, but during this time 
the purchase and importation went ahead 
anyway. It had to go ahead if the Bel- 
gians were not to starve, and by some 
means or other the Commission has 
always managed to do what had to be 
done. We became so accustomed to 
trouble and delay, to accident or wilful 
interference, and to meeting the situa- 
tion quickly by expedient or by the 
“big stick,” that unless we had a major 
crisis once a month and a minor crisis 
once a week, we became nervous through 
inactivity and soft peace! As a matter 
of fact, we have suffered little from this 
cause in our two and a half years’ work; 
the crises always came on to save us. 

The British insistence that we could 
not continue to take food into Belgium 
unless the Germans agreed not alone to 
refrain from requisition of such imported 
foodstuffs, but to refrain from taking for 
their army any of the native foodstuffs, 
made it necessary for us to use all effort 
to get such a guarantee and to get it 
quickly. Ambassador Gerard took up 
this matter energetically at Berlin, and 
by the end of December he was able to 
report to Washington and to the Com- 
mission that he had been assured by 
Under Secretary of State Zimmerman 
(now head of the Foreign Office) that the 
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commanding general in Belgium would 
give assurance to the protecting min- 
isters of the Commission in Brussels 
that the German military authorities 
would make no further requisition of any 
food supplies in Belgium as long as the 
Commission continued to send in food. 
Secretary Zimmerman’s formal letter 
to Mr. Gerard added to this assurance 
the statement that the Governor General 
of Belgium would authorize the American 
and Spanish ministers at Brussels to 
convince themselves in any way which 
should appear to them advisable that 
the prohibition was observed most scru- 
pulously. Unfortunately, the assurance 
in Secretary Zimmerman’s formal note 
of the non-requisition of native foods and 
forage differed a little in wording, but 
importantly in effect, from that conveyed 
by him verbally to Mr. Gerard in that it 
was limited to those commodities which, 
if taken, “would require to be replaced 
by importation by the American Com- 
mittee for Belgian Relief.’ And Gov- 
ernor von Bissing, in his decree of a 
short time later promulgating the order 
of non-requisition, specifically noted, as 
alone being covered by the decree, wheat, 
flour, rice, dried peas and beans, corn, 
sugar, oil cakes, and other prepared forage 
for cattle. These were the only foodstuffs 
then being taken into Belgium by us. 

Although this was a large concession 
from the point of view of the German 
Government, which has steadfastly main- 
tained the position that it had full right, 
under international practice in time of 
war, to maintain its army of occupa- 
tion on the products of the occupied 
territory, it was unfortunately a con- 
cession less sweeping than that insisted 
on by the British Government, and in 
addition the guarantee itself was for 
some time not very strictly lived up to 
by the German military authorities in 
Belgium. This involved the Commission 
in a long struggle with both the German 
and the British governments to effect 
such compromise arrangements as would 
not put it out of business. 

Two incidents illustrate the difficulties 
the Commission has always had in mak- 


ing the purely philanthropic character of 
its undertaking realized. Mr. Hoover had 
come to Brussels, in February, 1915, to 
lend his personal endeavors on the ground 
to the struggle to get from the German au- 
thorities there the more sweeping guar- 
antees needed, and to “plane out” some 
other lesser difficulties in our relations 
with our German friends, such matters as 
that of a freer circulation in the country 
by our representatives, etc. Our young 
men were too often arrested and delayed, 
indeed, often temporarily jailed, by 
stupid or uninformed guards for the most 
successful prosecution of their work. 
Another of these lesser difficulties came 
from the interesting objection made by 
the Governor General to the fact that 
we were giving the Belgians a better 
bread, and at a lower cost to those who 
could pay, than the civil population in 
Germany was getting! 


“WHAT DO YOU GET OUT OF IT?” 


In an interview Mr. Hoover had with 
one of the most important officers of 
Von Bissing’s staff, this official broke off 
the general discussion to say abruptly: 

“Now we are all just human here, 
and I want to ask you, as man to man, 
one question: What do you Americans 
get out of this business? Why are you 
doing it?” 

“1 tried to explain first with evenness 
of temper and then more emphatically,”’ 
writes Mr. Hoover in his memorandum 
of the conversation, “that the whole 
thing was simply a humane effort; and 
that not only did none of us get anything 
out of it, but that most of us lost some- 
thing by it. But I found it too difficult 
to be emphatic enough about this to 
make any real impression on him.” 

A few months later | had a similar 
experience at the Great Headquarters of 
the German Armies in occupied France. 
At a dinner-conference with certain 
officials of the General Staff, who con- 
cerned themselves especially with our 
work, the first remark made to me by the 
most important officer, General von S., 
who came in late and sat at the head of 
the table, was: “Well, how is business?”’ 
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I could only reply that it was going on 
about as well as any business could that 
made no profits for anybody concerned 
with it. 

But it should be added that this earlier 
almost universal belief among the Ger- 
mans—and many Belgians!—that there 
must be “something in it for the Amer- 
icans,” gradually came to be dispelled. 
At least the more intelligent and broader- 
minded men at Berlin, and also in Gen- 
eral von Bissing’s Government, and at 
the Great Headquarters, came to re- 
cognize that the Americans of the Com- 
mission had to be admitted to be a cur- 
ious exception to the conventional Ger- 
man conception of American nature; 
our interest in dollars was not self- 
imterest. Part of the new conviction 
was due to personal acquaintanceship 
with our men and methods, and part to 
the very careful and detailed examina- 
tion which was constantly made by 
them of all our statistical tables. They 
discovered, among other things, in this 
close watch of the work, that despite the 
swiftly rising prices paid elsewhere in the 
world for foodstuffs, the prices required 
by the Commission of those Belgians who 
could pay for their food did not keep 
pace with this rise, but, thanks to the 
ever-perfecting business organization of 
the work, and the world-wide volut.tary 
assistance of buyers and transportation 
agents, remained nearly stationary. And 
they learned, too, that what “ profits” 
were realized by requiring the paying Bel- 
gians to pay a little more than cost 
were immediately turned over to the 
benevolent or purely charitable side of 
the work: that, in other words, what 
profits were made all went to the destitute 
Belgians and not to the Commission. 

But back to the guarantees. Despite 
all the pressure Ambassador Gerard and 
Minister Whitlock and the Commission 
could bring to bear on the German au- 
thorities at Berlin and Brussels through 
the spring of 1915, these authorities held 
strictly to the form of the official note 
of Secretary Zimmerman and the de- 
crees of Governor-General von Bissing 
regarding the kind of native food prod- 
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ucts they would not requisition, and 
only by the tolerance of the British 
Foreign Office was the Commission’s 
work allowed to goon. But the Foreign 
Office never really receded from its posi- 
tion; in fact, it was deciding that the 
Commission would have to obtain an 
even more sweeping concession from the 
Germans. 





ENGLAND PUTS ITS FOOT DOWN 


In April the Commission was formally 
notified that the British Government 
would put up no longer with any com- 
promise on the native foods question, 
but that the Commission must immedi- 
ately obtain from the Germans not only 
an agreement to renounce any further 
requisitioning of the native foodstuffs in 
stock, but also a guarantee that the 
whole of the forthcoming Belgian harvest 
of the year would be reserved exclusively 
for the use of the civil population, and 
this under such conditions as would en- 
able the Commission to assure the Brit- 
ish Government of the strict carrying 
out of the guarantee. In the light of the 
crying needs of the people and the limited 
amounts of food that could be imported 
by the Commission because of the dif- 
ficulty of chartering enough ships, and 
in the light of the facts that the Allied 
Governments were paying for a large part 
of the foodstuffs imported, and the Ger- 
mans were contributing almost nothing 
as yet, in money or foods, for the sup- 
port of the people under their control, 
this requirement of the Allied Govern- 
ments was not an unreasonable one. 
And the Commission, accepting it as 
such, put its whole energy into the task 
of trying to get from the German au- 
thorities an acceptance of the position. 

Mr. Hoover set the machinery in 
motion to bring about the needed ar- 
rangement by a long letter to Ambassador 
Gerard, who began negotiations in Berlin 
with characteristic promptness and vigor. 
The matter was also taken up actively 
with Governor General von Bissing’s 
Government in Brussels by Minister 
Whitlock, with the collaboration of the 
Spanish Minister, Marquis de Villalobar, 
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and the Dutch Chargé d’Affaires, Vollen- 
hoven. Through May and June the dis- 
cussion and diplomatic struggle went on. 

By this time Germany was feeling the 
effects of the Allied blockade in the real 
food shortage caused by it, and was 
probably in no position to feed ten mil- 
lion people in addition to her own, even 
if she had been willing to. Also, the 
shooting down of starving mobs in city 
streets by machine guns is no indication 
of a successful civil administration of a 
land, and Governor General von Bissing’s 
Government of Belgium was organized 
in the form of a quasi-civil administra- 
tion—with, to be sure, a strong military 
odor. Peace and quiet are indications of 
successful civil administration, but peo- 
ple do not starve peacefully and quietly, 
and a starving population of ten millions 
would, even without guns or bombs, 
be a serious group to handle. There- 
fore, if for no other reason than that of 
expediency—and it will be only fair to 
presuppose more humane reasons also— 
the German Government of Belgium has 
shown itself consistently favorable in prin- 
ciple, even if often very troublesome in 
specific matters, tothe Commission’s work. 


A CONCESSION FROM VON BISSING 


By June, therefore, ‘a favorable out- 
come of the negotiations was assured, 
and on June 25th Minister Whitlock 
was able to send to Mr. Hoover a mem- 
orandum from Governor General von 
Bissing, reciting his willingness to hold 
at the disposal of the Belgian civil popu- 
lation of the territory placed under his 
orders (most of Belgian East and West 
Flanders have always been under the 
immediate control of the General Staff) 
the product of the grain harvest of 1915 
used for the making of bread (wheat and 
rye). But this concession was to be con- 
tingent upon a formal agreement by the 
Commission to continue to import into 
Belgium until harvest time of 1916 the 
remaining necessary commodities for 
the feeding of the people in the occupied 
territory. 

To this the Allied Governments agreed, 
and on July 4th Governor von Bissing 


confirmed his earlier memorandum by a 
formal guarantee given to the protecting 
ministers, and the issuance of a decree, 
followed a little later by a supplementary 
one, declaring that “all cereals used for 
the making of bread, and other agri- 
cultural products mentioned in Article 
I arising from this year’s harvest, will be 
exclusively reserved for the provisioning 
of the population.” Article I enum- 
erated wheat, barley, and oats used for 
bread-making—and also barley and straw 
intended for the consumption of cattle. 

The essential result of the Governor 
General’s guarantee, and of all the 
multifarious details passed on by the 
Crop Commission, and correspondingly 
many and multifarious regulations an- 
nounced by it, was to place month by 
month in the hands of the Commission 
and the Comité National the whole of 
the grain crop as far as it could be got 
from the farmers. Each farmer was 
allowed to retain what part of his prod- 
uct was necessary for the bread of his 
family through the year—he was, cor- 
respondingly, not allowed to get bread on 
the regular ration cards—and for seed 
for the next planting. The rest he was 
obliged to sell to the relief organization 
—but at a fixed good price. This good 
price insured getting most of the grain 
out, and stimulated production for the 
following year. As a matter of fact, the 
farmers of Belgium have, next to the 
very rich, suffered less than any other 
class of the people. Unfortunately they 
and their families compose hardly more 
than a sixth of the total population. 

For the crop of 1916, the guarantee and 
general arrangements of 1915 were re- 
newed, with some modifications even 
more favorable to the civil population. 
The new, or renewed, agreements for the 
crop of 1917 must be looked after by 
the Dutch and Spanish neutrals who have 
taken our places inside Belgium. There 
should be no difficulty in continuing the 
former arrangements. Indeed, the Allied 
Governments will, of course, insist on 
this as the sine qua non of the con- 
tinued ravitaillement (provisioning) of 
the country. 
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So much, then, for the Belgian native 
crop guarantees. The arrangements, 
very different in nature, as to the crops 
in North France, may be left to a later 
article describing the special conditions 
of our work in that region. A fleeting 
reference to these arrangements was 
made in the last article in connection 
with the recounting of an incident illus- 
trating the international relations of the 
Commission. 


MORE AGREEMENTS AND CONCESSIONS 


Of the many, many other formal agree- 
ments between the Commission, or its 
protecting ministers, and the German 
zuthorities, space can be given here for 
reference to but one set intimately con- 
nected with the crop guarantees; indeed, 
including them. They are those later 
ones, more detailed and specific in state- 
ment and rather wider in scope than the 
earlier ones, which recapitulate the whole 
of the basic German guarantees, on the 
existence of which, and on the assur- 
ance by the Commission and its protect- 
ing ministers of the strict living up to 
it by the Germans, the Commission 
was allowed by the Allied Governments 
to continue its work. The first of these 
was given in July, 1915, the second 
in February, 1916, and a third in April, 
1916. 

The essential German guarantees re- 
specting the food of Belgium under 
which the Commission has carried on 
its work, and only by virtue of which 
the Allied Governments have permitted 
its continuance, are: 

1. An agreement to take none of the 
imported food, and to permit all the 
measures deemed necessary by the Com- 
mission for the complete control and 
equitable distribution of this food; 

2. An agreement to export to Germany 
none of the Belgian native food, except 
certain excess quantities of a few kinds of 
watery vegetables and fruits, not in- 
cluding such staples as potatoes, etc., 
and not to seize or purchase any of this 
native food for the maintenance of the 
occupying German army, except occa- 
sional small personal purchases by in- 


dividual soldiers not representing the 
army’s commissary department; 

3. To reserve exclusively under com- 
bined German, Belgian, and Commission 
control the entire native grain crops, 
fodder and live-stock (except horses), 
exclusively for the use of the civil popu- 
lation; and 

4. To permit the Commission and its 
protecting ministers to assure them- 
selves by suitable measures that these 
guarantees were lived up to. 


DO THE GERMANS GET THE FOOD? 


The universal query is, Do the Ger- 
mans get any of the Commission’s food? 
The proper query, however, is a much 
more comprehensive one. It is: Do 
the Germans live up to all the food guar- 
antees they have given? Do they not 
merely abstain from taking by force, or 
getting by devious means, any of the 
food imported by the Commission, but 
do they also really leave in the hands of 
the Belgians all their native crops 
and live-stock, and refrain both from ex- 
porting any of this food to Germany, 
and from feeding their army of occupa- 
tion on it? And, finally, do they allow 
the Commission and its protecting min- 
isters such freedom of movement and 
observation in the country, and such 
control checks on the food, both im- 
ported and native, that they can know 
whether these guarantees are respected? 

These are queries that the Commission 
has had to answer, from the beginning, 
constantly and honestly to itself and to 
the ever-watchful and inquiring British 
Foreign Office. There seems to have 
existed, ever since the fateful autumn 
days of 1914, a general suspicion of all 
German scraps of paper on which guar- 
antees have been written. The Com- 
mission has always had to reckon with 
the possibility of “military exigency” 
overriding at any moment the guar- 
antees under which its labors were per- 
mitted. And because of this it has had 
to establish within itself, or, better put, 
perhaps, to make of all that part of 
itself within Belgium an elaborate depart- 
ment of “inspection and control,” with 
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the effective help of all the great Belgian 
internal relief organization with its forty 
or fifty thousand official members, and 
the eagerly proferred services of nearly 
all the seven and a half million other un- 
official Belgians. I say “nearly all,” 
because no population of seven millions 
but has its hundreds or thousands of 
bad little people ready to turn an honest 
penny by dishonest means. 

For example, bakers. | am sure that 
not all bakers are dishonest, not even all 
Belgian bakers. But we certainly did 
have trouble with the bakers. Finally 
we set up bakers’ courts: the American 
provincial representative and a member 
of the Belgian provincial committee for 
judges, and a lawyer assigned for the 
suspected baker; the judges were the 
prosecutors! Of course we had no legal 
standing, no authority, indeed, except 
the trivial one of holding all the flour in 
our hands, and if we did not give the 
baker flour to bake, that ended Monsieur 
le Boulanger. So we either warned him 
if he was trivially guilty and it was a 
first offense, or suspended him from bak- 
ing for a week or two if he were more 
seriously guilty or a second-time offender, 
or put him out of business if he were 
dishonest on a large scale or a proved 
incorrigible. Their pleas of extenuating 
circumstances were varied and ingenious. 
For example, how could a man of heart 
resist the pitiful appeals of a haggard, 
hungry woman for an extra kilo of bread 
for her children above the permitted 
allowance, or a woman, less haggard, 
who would give the baker a warm kiss 
for an extra cold loaf? 

Then there were the sellers of rice. 
We taught the Belgians the use of rice 
as a piéce de résistance in a war-time meal. 
They knew it before as a dessert. But 
not all of them liked rice, and by hoard- 
ing up their daily allowance for a week or 
two, they could—if they were dishonest 
—sell a kilo or so of rice at a fancy price 
to a German soldier. With this money 
they could buy a potato or two. Why 
not? We were cruel to report them to a 
Belgian civil court which could try them 
and punish them for infraction of the 
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new law against the re-sale of the Com- 
mission’s food. But remember the Ger- 
man soldier; many soldiers make an 
army. And remember the British For- 
eign Office. 

But these were our little troubles. 
There were greater ones out near the Bel- 
gian-German frontier, along the fringes 
of Limburg, Liége, and Luxemburg 
provinces, where one only had to hand 
things over or through the electrified 
wire fence, or drive a pig through an 
opening in it guarded by a German sentry 
suffering from intermittent blindness. 
We had heard interesting reports of the 
doings at Welkenraedt, a Belgian fron- 
tier village, separated from an adjoining 
German town by a common road down 
the middle of which ran the famous wire 
fence. One of our inspectors went to 
Welkenraedt. It was quiet and sleepy 
by day. But it was so wide-awake during 
the night. From eleven to three of the 
night time it was like a country fair, 
many Belgians coming to the wire with 
little bundles or a pig on a string, and on 
the other side many Germans, without 
bundles or pigs, but with the money to 
exchange for them. We got it stopped; 
but other villages took it up. It was a 
continuous struggle, and a continuous 
worry, despite the fact that all the ex- 
changes for as long as they could run 
were trivial in total. 

But the Belgian fraudeurs were not 
many, and they were dangerous only 
when they attempted things on the 
grand scale, not with German soldiers, 
but with German cattle and pig and sheep 
buyers from Aachen or Cologne. And 
here our appeal was direct to the German 
Governor General; the man who had 
given the guarantees against export. 
And our appeals and demands were not 
in vain. He always tried and mostly 
succeeded in checking anything like 
wholesale infractions. But it took strug- 
gling. Ministers Whitlock and _ Villa- 
lobar and Chargé Vollenhoven, and the 
Commission’s director and _assistant- 
director in Brussels, and all its men in 
the provinces, had to keep everlastingly 
at it. And so did the Governor General 
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of this food only a very small fraction. 
It is a fraction that was increasing toward 


and his staff in the Civil-Verwaltung and 
the Politische Abteilung, because the 
cry for food was strong from inside Ger- 
many, and the threat of “military exi- 
gency” always imminent from the Ger- 
man army heads. 

One of the means adopted by General 
von Bissing’s Government to protect the 
foodstuffs was the issuance of placards 
to be exposed on warehouses, railroad 
wagons, carts, etc., safeguarding the sup- 
plies in storage or in course of transporta- 
tion. The following is a copy of the 
placard used on our warehouses. 





COMITE NATIONAL DE SECOURS ET D’ALI- 
MENTATION 
COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 


Service of storage of foodstuffs, pro- 
visions, and divers merchandise 


By order of His Excellency, the 
Governor General in Belgium, all 
stocks stored in this warehouse,belong- 
ing to the Comité National de Secours 
et d’Alimentation, or to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and intended 
for the civil population of Belgium shall 
be neither seized nor requisitioned by 
German military or civil authorities. 


Brssels,......2.2. 











But if we can truthfully say that the 
German Government of Belgium could 
resist this pressure on the border with 
sufficient strength to limit the food leak- 
age to such a minimum that the Com- 
mission and the Allied Governments, 
who were told of it all, could accept it 
as tolerable, it goes without saying that 
the guarantees preventing the internal 
seizure were maintained with even better 
strictness. And this is true. The Ger- 
man Government in Belgium lived up to 
its guarantees respecting the Commis- 
sion’s imported food in such measure 
that we may honestly say that the 
Germans got practically none of this food. 
And it has lived up to its guarantees 
respecting the native food stocks and 
crops of 1915 and 1916 in such measure 
that we may say the Germans have got 


the end of our stay in Belgium. What 
it is now, our successors, the Dutch and 
Spanish neutrals, who have taken our 
places in Belgium, must tell. 

We can say this by virtue of the real 
knowledge we have had through our 
department of inspection and control; 
and by virtue of the strenuous and con- 
tinuous efforts this department has made 
to help make the statements possible. 
It is too bad that space prevents even the 
barest account of the organization and 
work of the department. It has en- 
grossed the time and energy of some of 
our keenest eyes, best brains, and hardest 
fighters. Men like Joseph Coy Green, 
of Princeton, have given it almost their 
whole stock of strength and health. 

The exceptions to the general decree 
of non-purchase by the Germans provided 
for by the phrases, “excess fresh vege- 
tables” and “individual purchases by 
soldiers’ have been sources of some 
leakage; these phrases have been hidden 
behind sometimes when we have run’ 
down serious infractions of the general 
guarantees. But on the whole, and to 
that large degree which has been_neces- 
sary to allow us to continue the work of 
relief of Belgium with clear consciences, 
and to allow the Allied Governments to 
permit and actually to support the 
work, the answer to the query: But 
don’t the Germans get the food? is a 
categorical and positive, No. 

If this answer and the consequent 
continued importation of food into Bel- 
gium can be accepted, as it has been, by 
both the British and French governments, 
testing it always by their own very 
efficient secret intelligence service, and 
certainly as keenly alive as any American 
dry-goods box strategists to every phase 
of possible military disadvantage that 
the relief of Belgium might entail for 
them, it is my opinion that the American 
public can overlook with equanimity 
the monotonous muttering of these home- 
grown strategists of Podunk when Belgian 
relief is mentioned: “ You can’t tell me 
that theGermans ain’t getting that food.” 














CAN THE IRISH SETTLE THE IRIS 
QUESTION? : 


6 
The Latest Effort to Reconcile the Age-old Differences Over Religion, 
Taxes, and Political Power that Separate the Ulstermen from 
the Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners 


BY 


FRANK DILNOT 


RELAND to-day _ presents’ the 
spectacle of a nation divided in 
three by a conflict which prevents 
the establishment of  self-govern- 
ment that has been fought for with 
passionate self-sacrifice by the great 
majority of the Irish people for genera- 


tions. The drama is heightened by the 
fact that Britain, obstinate in her opposi- 
tion to Home Rule for so long, has been 
converted and is willing, indeed anxious, 
for a scheme of Irish self-government, to 
be set up as soon as possible. It is all a 
pathetic tangle. And it is no relief to 





THE LEADER OF THE HOME RULERS 


Mr. John Redmond, the chief of the Nationalist Party, who has perhaps done more than any other man 
to make Home Rule a practical political goal. He is not a professional politician but a country gentleman 
who has devoted his life to Home Rule, and he is respected and liked even by his political opponents 
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the situation that Britain herself, by his- 
toric delinquencies in the past, has con- 
tributed to the welter of emotion in which 
Ireland now finds herself. A British 
Home Ruler finds it difficult to see what 
more the Imperial Government could do 
than it has done by its recent and present 
action to satisfy the ideals of the Irish 


They will give excellent reasons, reasons 
which are incontrovertible—until you 
hear the reasons of the other two sections. 
And the passionate sincerity of each 
group, their inflexible determination, 
are proving—such is the irony of the sit- 
uation—weapons against the peace and 
happiness of Ireland as a nation. Never- 











A DEMONSTRATION FOR HOME RULE, IN DUBLIN 
Where the passion for Home Rule is as strong as is the hatred of it in the North of Ireland 


people. The existing troubles can only 
be settled in Ireland by Irishmen. The 
British Government asks them to do it. 
It says, moreover, that whatever arrange- 
ment is agreed upon by a convention of 
all shades of Irishmen it will endorse and 
endeavor to put into execution. What 
more could any Federal Government say? 

Of course, adherents of each of the 
three sections—Redmondites, Ulstermen, 
and Sinn Feiners—will respectively as- 
sert that their own special plans are those 
alone on which the permanent happiness 
and prosperity of Ireland can be built. 


theless, all who know the generous spirit 
and chivalry of the Irish people will hope 
that the eventual outcome of a general 
gathering will in some way lay the foun- 
dation for a settlement. For, however 
fiercely Irishmen may fight among them- 
selves, there is a link between them which 
outsiders can never understand. | was 
in the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons during the first five years of 
the Asquith Administration and wit- 
nessed the fierce duels between the 
Ulstermen and the Nationalists, which 
lost nothing in intensity from the general 











Can the Irish Settle the Irish Question? 


knowledge that the Government was 
going to pass, by means of the Parliament 
Act, a full-blown Home Rule Bill. Sir 
Edward Carson was the leader of the 
Irish Unionists. He was always a storm 
centre. A man of power but not of 
genius, with a harsh, indomitable will, 
he was to all appearances a person to 
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the attacks of his fellow countrymen— 
some subtle indication that here, indeed, 
were foemen worthy of his steel, to be 
treated with respect even though it were 
his duty to flay them alive. One day in 
a fiery Irish debate young Redmond, the 
son of the Irish leader, made his maiden 
speech. It was Carson who rose imme- 











THE LEADER OF THE ULSTERMEN 
Sir Edward Carson, who organized the men of northern Ireland as soldiers armed and drilled to resist 


Home Rule by open rebellion if necessary. 


Sir Edward is now a member of the Government which has 


offered to give Ireland any kind of Home Rule on which representatives of all Ireland, in a national conven- 


tion, can agree 


hate and be hated. His long, lean figure 
and his sardonic force gave intensity to 
mordant words uttered always with a 
slow fluency and in the deepest brogue. 
He was the one opposition leader who by 
his personal endowments could stir the 
usually imperturbable Asquith. A mas- 
ter of searing words was Carson, and the 
feelings of the Irish Nationalists toward 
him may easily be imagined. And yet, 
somehow, I could always detect a differ- 
ent note in him when he turned to rebut 


diately and paid tribute to the son of his 
old opponent in words which would have 
warmed any father’s heart. That is an 
indication of the spirit which gives more 
than a gleam of hope with regard to the 
ultimate settlement of Irish difficulties 
by Irishmen among themselves. 

At the same time it has to be realized 
that the present position is extremely 
difficult. No Englishman—and no Irish- 
man, for that matter—can clearly see the 
way out. The sharper outlines of the | 
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SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


To whose efforts Ireland chiefly owes the aboli- 
tion of rack-rents and the erection of a system of 
land owning by small farmers that has changed Ire- 
land in a few years from a land of misery to a land 
of prosperity 


contending elements in Ireland may be 
presented as follows: 

The Redmondite Nationalists, who by 
constitutional pressure and educative 
efforts in their own country and at 
Westminster have brought to the British 
statute book a Home Rule measure 
which, while reserving to the Imperial 
Government the power to make war and 
conduct relations with foreign Powers, 
gives Ireland the right to make laws for 
herself; 

The Ulster Unionists, who will not 
consent under any circumstances to sub- 
mit themselves to the domination of a 
Parliament in Dublin which will certainly 
be overwhelmingly Nationalist. (One of 
their principal objections is the fact that 
they, as Protestants, will be under Ca- 
tholic rule); 

The Sinn Fein adherents, who belittle 
Redmond and his party as half-hearted, 
and who desire the practical if not abso- 
lute independence of Ireland from Britain. 





A mere catalogue, however, of these dif- 
fering sections gives an inadequate idea 
of the story, for there are.a hundred dif- 
ferent facts and a hundred different emo- 
tions reacting upon each other in to- 
day’s consummation of events. Why the 
Irish riddle should exist is puzzling at 
the first superficial glance in view of 
Britain’s success with her other self- 
governing dominions. To get at the 
root of the thing it is necessary to bear 
in mind two or three fundamentals. In 
the first place, Ireland, separated by only 
a few miles of water from Britain, is inev- 
itably related with that country from 
purely physical reasons. Trade interests, 
and the thousand relations that reside 
in them, provide one of the links. An- 
other is the general defense of the British 
nation, which rules out the possibility of 
having Irish harbors occupied by a for- 
eign enemy. Either of these reasons 
makes association of Ireland with Britain 
a matter of course. 

But, though situated close enough for 
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when the Sinn Fein Rebellion broke out; and one of 
the many able men who have vainly tried to solve 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON SIGNING THE COVENANT 


The oath taken by the men of Ulster a few years ago, declaring their undying opposition to Home Rule and 
leaguing them to resist it to the limit of armed opposition 


this unalterable association, Ireland has 
been just far enough off to miss many of 
the processes which have made Britain 
prosperous and powerful. The story 
goes back through the centuries even to 
the time when Ireland was left without 
the onward-moving impulses of the Ro- 
man invasion and, after that, of the Nor- 
man conquest. Increasingly the Irish 
got farther out of alignment with the 
British. Violent means were taken to 
alter things, even to the extent of plant- 
ing British settlers in the hope that they 
would prove the nucleus of prosperity. 
The expedient did not answer. There 
was misery, poverty, wild revolts, brutal 
repressions, massacres. And in the whole 
pathetic story racial traits were devel- 
oped which took the Irish people still 
farther away. Ancient wrongs have 
been nursed by them and the story car- 


ried down from generation to generation, 
and those cherished traditions have some- 
thing to do with the feeling to-day. The 
division was emphasized by the fact that 
the greater part of Ireland was Catholic 
whereas Britain was Protestant. And 
throughout successive phases the impa- 
tience of Britain was met by the resent- 
ment of Ireland. It has been truly said 
by a recent writer, “For all their political 
genius the British have failed to realize 
that Ireland is not a part of Great Britain 
and that the Irish, for all their quickness 
of understanding and sympathy, have 
never abandoned the idea of living to 
themselves alone.” 

The drama which has now reached its 
culmination was tense enough before the 
war. There was danger but there was 
hope. Then came the war and with it 
consequences which have carried with 





, and because it is the heaviest taxpayer 


y in Catholic Ireland 


the expenses of government 


THE CAPITAL OF THE OPPOSITION TO HOME RULE 


and fears it will have to share disproportionately 
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THE IRELAND OUTSIDE OF ULSTER 
An agricultural region, long one of the most poverty-stricken portions of Europe but lately redeemed and 


made prosperous by an improv ed system of land ownership. By comparison with industrialized Ulster, how- 
ever, it is still poor 
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them chaos, something like despair. 
Were it not that the Irish are a people of 
genius the outlook would be black indeed. 
Asquith’s Home Rule Bill brought to a 
head the opposition of Ulster—set the 
Orangemen arming for a physical fight. 
But the situation by its very extremity 





The World’s Work 


purposes it may be assumed that the 
Catholics of Ireland represent the Home 
Rulers, the Protestants the Anti-Home 
Rulers, or Unionists as they are called. 
At the last census the population of the 
whole of Ireland was 4,390,219, and of 
these 3,242,670, or 74 per cent., were 








THE MEN 


into politics and finally into rebellion to create an Irish Republic. 


Copyright by Brown Bros., New York 
WHO NEARLY RUINED THE HOME RULE PLAN 
The Sinn Feiners, who started as apostles of a revival of native Irish arts and industries, were diverted 


Coming in the midst of the Great War, 


the rebellion was put down with exemplary harshness, and caused a bitterness of feeling both in Ireland and 
England that for a time threatened to end all hopes of Home Rule 


led to suggestions for a settlement be- 
tween the contestants. 

The Protestant settlers in Ireland, a 
Scottish and North British type, have 
built up for themselves a large and pros- 
perous business community in Ulster 
and, though they are touched with a 
good many Irish characteristics, have 
dominant, hard-headed qualities of their 
own and have, moreover, in their religious 
beliefs a different spiritual world from 
their fellow Irishmen. For all practical 





Catholics. The bulk of the Protestants 
are to be found in Ulster. It may be 
asked and frequently is asked why the 
minority of Unionists should not submit 
to the establishment of Home Rule as 
desired by the majority of Nationalists, 
since in all civilized countries it is neces- 
sary that the decision of the greater num- 
ber shall prevail. To that the minority 
make two or three replies. They say that 
though lesser in number they provide a 
disproportionately large amount of the 
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wealth and industry of the country and 
point to the prosperous condition of their 
own districts as compared with other 
parts of Ireland. They go on to say they 
will not place themselves and their busi- 
nesses under a Nationalist Government 
which may in effect despoil their hard 
won prosperity for the sake of other 
provinces. Their second point, not less 
important to them, is that the Irish 
Parliament would be overwhelmingly 
Catholic and that as a Protestant com- 
munity they would certainly be sub- 
jected to disabilities direct or. indirect 
by Catholic rule. ‘They wind up by say- 
ing that so keenly do they feel that under 
no circumstances can they submit to 
an Irish Parliament—that they will arm 
themselves in revolt against any such 
authority if it is set up. Their sincerity 
it is impossible to doubt. 


THE CASE FOR THE NATIONALISTS 


It is equally impossible to doubt the 
earnest assertions of the Redmondites 
that no kind of domination is sought for 
and that every possible safeguard would 
be given to Ulster. It is reasonable, then, 
to ask why Nationalist Ireland should 
want to keep this determined northern 
section within the bounds of the self- 
governing nation. The answer is that 
they object to the dismemberment of the 
country not only on what may be called 
sentimental grounds but on the very 
practical grounds that the welfare of the 
whole is bound up in the union of differ- 
ing component parts, that the industrial 
and banking facilities of Ulster have 
spread their roots all over the country, 
that the peculiar activities of the north- 
east, the flax manufactures, the banks, 
the shipyards, are an integral part of the 
life of the whole nation. To this the 
Ulstermen reply: “We have built up this, 
the most prosperous and wealthy com- 
munity in Ireland, without any special 
advantages of situation, and it has 
been open to you to have done the same 
in other parts. We decline to have our- 


selves exploited by a people who have 
been unable to do these things for them- 
selves, 


Let us go on as we are under 









ATLANTIC—& 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HOME RULE 


Ulster, the northernmost of the four provinces, 
contains the only six counties in Ireland in which 
there is a majority or even a strong minority of 
Protestants (Antrim, Down, Armagh, Londonderry, 
Fermanagh, and Tyrone.) These counties and the 
cities of Belfast and Londonderry are the backbone 
of the resistance to Home Rule 


British rule from London.”’ The Nation- 
alist answer to this proposition is that 
self-government for Ireland would make 
for better conditions all round, since a 
Parliament dominantly British hundreds 
of miles away cannot possibly. know con- 
ditions so well or have the special sym- 
pathy which a’ Parliament in Ireland 
would have. Besides, they say, from 
a pecuniary point of view alone Ireland 
suffers by the absence of Home Rule, 
since it has been demonstrated that she 
contributes immensely more than her 
share to the general revenue. And so 
the argument goes on in a circle. 


STATESMEN WHO HAVE FAILED 


Brilliant men have taken a hand in 
trying to solve the riddle. Asquith has 
tried. He brought to the task the pow- 
ers of a naturally clear intellect, a gift for 
managing men, and was backed by the 
greatest House of Commons majority 
ever known. The silver-haired statesman 
put the case for Home Rule in Parliament 
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lucidly and persuasively in speeches 
which were models of power. A master 
of strategy, he struggled by compromise 
to effect workable arrangements. And 
in the result he failed to establish Home 
Rule. Sir Horace Plunkett, an Irish- 
man himself, clear-eyed, soft of speech, 
who has wrought for Ireland so assidu- 
ously, has spent himself in efforts to 
secure a working plan between the war- 
ring elements. His hair and beard are 
sprinkled with white since he began his 
labors. He has kept himself clear of 
politics. He has a noble nature which 
all admire. His efforts, too, have been in 
vain. Lloyd George has more than once 
bent his ardor and subtlety to the task. 
To the present all his strivings have been 
fruitless. Birrell, a man of geniality, wit, 
and intellectual power, had his political 
career broken by his office of Chief Secre- 
tary to Ireland. Britain in recent years 
has indeed given lavishly of her brain 
and energy—but all in vain. 

A few facts and figures will illuminate 
the problem. In the first place it is not 
the whole of Ulster which stands out 
against Home Rule, because in three at 
least of the nine counties there is a 
large majority of Catholics, and in three 
of the others the figures are pretty well 


balanced, and yet so great is the prepon- . 


derance of Protestants in the remaining 
portion that the final balance for the 
whole of Ulster is as follows: 


Protestants—890,880 
Catholics—690,816 


Here is the position of the two prin- 
cipal cities and of each of the counties: 

















CATHOLICS » |PROTESTANTS 

Belfast City ; 93,243 | 203,704 
Londonderry City. 22,023 17,857 
Antrim County 39,751 154,113 
Down County . 64,485 139,818 
Armagh County 54,526 65,765 
Londonderry County 41,478 58,367 
Fermanagh County 34,740 27,096 
Tyrone County 79,015 63,650 
Monaghan County 53,363 18,092 
Donegal County 133,021 35,516 
Cavan County. 74,271 16,902 
Total . 690,816 | 890,880 
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If you take the six counties and two 
cities where Protestants are most thickly 
clustered together you find that the 
proportion is about two to one, an aggre- 
gate community of about 820,000 Prot- 
estants to 430,000 Catholics. It is this 
special Protestant community which it 
has been proposed should be eliminated 
from the Home Rule bill. For differing 
reasons neither party liked the com- 
promise, and each side has placed its own 
interpretation on the suggested arrange- 
ment, Home Rulers regarding it as tem- 
porary, the Unionists declaring it to be 
permanent. The matter has been on the 
knife-edge of negotiation more than 
once. The British Government has pro- 
posed the temporary exclusion of the six 
counties for six years, at the expiration 
of which time the matter would come up 
for consideration again in the light of in- 
tervening events. On the other hand a 
proposal more to the liking of independ- 
ent Home Rulers has been the inclusion 
of Ulster for a similar period, with the 
right to vote itself out at the expiration 
of that time, the advantage of this being 
that Nationalist Ireland would strive 
with might and main to govern the 
country in such a way that Ulster would 
not want to separate at the end of that 
time. But Ulster under no circum- 
stances would consent to be included, 
and so thus we have the balanced proposi- 
tion of the immediate exclusion—whether 
it be permanent or temporary. (One of 
the proposals has been that each of the 
counties concerned should have the right 
to demand a poll for its electors, on the 
matter of its inclusion or exclusion). 


JOHN REDMOND’S CAREER 


In the very climax of the storm of 
discussion resulting in 1914 from the 
Asquith Bill, the war broke on Europe. 
It was the announcement of the war 
that led Mr. John Redmond to his stir- 
ring speech in the House of Commons in 
which, oblivious of all but the ties of a 
united nation, he pledged himself and 
his party to the common cause against 
the enemy. The sympathetic memory 
of that speech will remain with the 
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British people long after the present war 
is over. | am quite sure that that whole- 
souled declaration of Mr. Redmond’s 
dissipated many prejudices in Britain 
and indirectly strengthened tremendously 
the feeling for Home Rule. And then 
the war, instead of helping forward 
Home Rule as it might, proceeded to deal 
it a heavy blow—for a time a stunning 
blow. That Mr. Redmond should have 
been so ill-repaid by the course. of events 
is one of the minor tragedies of the time. 
No one can have known anything of this 
man without respecting and admiring 
him. He is no professional politician. 
He is an Irish gentleman, elderly now, 
who has devoted what might have been a 
life of leisure to an unceasing battle, 
public and private, for the great ideal of 
himself and his countrymen. Through 
countless disappointments, through years 
of unceasing effort and hard-hitting con- 
flict, he had reached the sight of the 
Promised Land, great as were the dif- 
ficulties still ahead. Then came the 
likelihood that it might fade from his 
gaze into the distance and he might 
never reach it. At the summit of his 
efforts, having persuaded Britain to do 
the just and politic thing, he was count- 
ered by Fate which proceeded to deal 
another blow at the long-suffering Irish 
nation, a malign blow, the ultimate effects 
of which cannot be foreseen. In the 
midst of the war came the Sinn Fein 
rising to establish an Irish Republic. 


THE SINN FEIN DISASTER 


The Sinn Fein organization, at first an 
‘intellectual movement directed toward 
the betterment of the life of the Irish 
by the efforts of the Irish alone, was 
swept into political channels, became 
linked up with an economic revolt of 
Socialists and others, and presently de- 
veloped hostility toward Mr. Redmond 
and his constitutional methods. Ger- 


man influence was somehow brought to 
bear, and then followed the lamentable 
attempt, while Britain was at death grips 
with her enemy in other fields, to uproot 
British authority in Ireland by force 
The tragic fiasco needs no elab- 


of arms. 
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oration. It is the results for the future 
which have to be faced. Passionate 
disclaimer of the rebellion went up from - 
Mr. Redmond, and probably his mood 
was shared by the majority of the Cath- 
olics in Ireland. Then occurred a dribble 
of military executions and a feeling of 
sympathy with the victims began to mani- 
fest itself. Ancient prejudices arose. 
The British, it was felt, were at their old 
work of political executions—killing men 
who, though misguided and foolish, had 
been courageous enough to risk open re- 
bellion. To the English the picture 
had another side. They saw the rebels 
as traitors, traitors not only to their own 
Government but to all the Allied nations 
and the common cause. They were 
traitors who struck their countrymen 
in the back in the midst of a deadly strug- 
gle. Those are the two sides of the case. 
The actual facts of the rebellion are that 
three hundred persons were killed and 
two thousand wounded and but for its 
prompt repression it is impossible to 
doubt that these figures would have been 
many times multiplied. As a result, 
fifteen leaders were executed, others 
sentenced to varying terms of imprison- 
ment, and a large number deported to 
Britain and interned there to prevent 
further treasonable practices. 


A WAY OUT OF CHAOS? 


What action Britain was to have taken 
other than she did is not conceivable to 
the ordinary English sympathizer with 
Home Rule. And yet the effects of the 
whole business have set seething preju- 
dices which had been nearly wiped out. 
The Sinn Feiners have developed into a 
force which threatens the influence of 
the Redmondites. At present the Sinn 
Feiners apparently wish for a wholly 
independent Ireland, though how far 
their attitude may be modified in view of 
immediate practical achievements is not 
to be known till the coming conference 
is concluded. The situation, therefore, 
stands thus, the Redmondites struggling 
for a Home Rule which approximates 
to state rule in the United States, the 
Sinn Feiners requiring an independent 
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Ireland, the Ulstermen demanding that 
there shall be no kind of Home Rule at 
all, while Britain is desirous that the 
whole of the contending forces in Ireland 
shall come together and thresh out a 
scheme which shall be acceptable as the 
working commencement of a new era. 
There is no safety in prophesying about 
Ireland, but this may at least be said: 
that for any kind of practical result all 
sides must be willing to make concessions 
and understand the point of view of their 
fellow countrymen. The Ulstermen will 
have to realize the passion for national 
unity. They will have to find faith in 
the honest intentions of the Home Rulers. 
The Nationalists will have to make such 
concessions as will ensure beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that there will be no 
Catholic pressure on the Protestants. 
They will, moreover, have to demonstrate 
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that, whatever the new arrangement, the 
wealth of Ulster will not be penalized. 
The Sinn Feiners will have to understand 
that there can be no Irish Republic while 
the British Empire exists and this not 
from any desire for dominion but simply 
from the necessity of self-protection of 
the whole people from possible enemies 
who might find a foothold in Ireland. 

It is at least thinkable that, with the 
Sinn Feiners on the one hand and the 
Ulstermen on the other, the Redmondites 
between the two may be able to give ex- 
pression to a scheme which will start sel - 
government for Ireland on a unified basis. 
But no one may guess the outcome. A 
brilliant and unhappy nation stands at the 
crossroads. But this much at least may 
be said: that for the first time in genera- 
tions, possibly for the first time in history, 
Ireland’s future is in Ireland’s hands. 


RUSSIA PULLS ITSELF TOGETHER 


A Picture of Petrograd in the Sixth Week of the Revolution, as Seen by 
an Eye-Witness 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT 


[Mr. Dosch-Fleurot’s article was written in Petrograd during the first week in May 
when American newspapers were carrying such headlines as the following: 

“Wants to Control Duma Cabinet—Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
Issues Appeal to the People—Backs Government Now, But Calls Itself Only Organi- 
zation Capable of Counteracting Any Reactionary Move.” 

“Five Generals Seized by Soldiers’ Delegates.” 

“Peasants Seize Lands in Russia—Soldiers Home from Army Lead Them in At- 


‘tacks on Estate Owners.” 


“ Assail Lenine as German Agent—Russia Becoming Actively Hostile to Anarchist 


Peace-at-Any-Price Agitator.” 


His article rounds out the picture wrought in those despatches and gives the events of 
those exciting days in their relation to the larger issues of the Revolution.—TueE Epitors.] 


T THE end of the sixth week 
following the Revolution the 
outstanding facts in Russia 
are these: 

The Provisional Govern- 
ment, picked by the Duma in the heat of 
the revolt—and picked with remarkable 





skill—has survived; a feat when it is con- 
sidered that the political power has passed 
into the hands of the great, roughly or- 
ganized people so recently released from 
imperialism. 

The army, which had a Prussian dis- 
cipline, has commenced to understand 
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discipline based on patriotism. There 
were old scores to settle at the front just 
as there were in Petrograd. The sol- 
diers, who seemed to grasp everywhere 
at once the meaning of the revolution, 
did not so much, as reported, take it to 
mean the end of discipline, as an evening 
up of privileges between officers and men. 
It must be admitted they have rubbed 
it into their officers. Those who have 
been as quick to understand that em- 
pire is swept away and in its place stands 
democracy have been all right and have 
been able to assist in the reorganization. 
Those who clung to old privileges or could 
not change from the old military caste are 
suffering, and are not helping in the new 
order. Fortunately, that class is small. 

Since the Revolution the only class of 
Russian society which has found ex- 
pression is the proletariat, proudly self- 
styled. The term, “the people,” has not 
here the all-inclusive meaning as with 
us. It means the peasants, the work- 
men, and the soldiers who come from 
those classes. The liberally educated, 
all the intermediate kinds of people be- 
tween the nobility and the proletariat, 
who played a part no less important in 
the Revolution, may sympathize, assist, 
even lead, or try deviously to frustrate, 
the growth of the democracy, but they 
are not of the people, and as a liberally 
educated class have not expressed them- 
selves. Everything now is for the prole- 
tariat. As if to counterbalance the 
time when nothing was done for them, 
now they have the whole interest. As 
the empire deliberately frustrated educa- 
tion, the liberally educated classes, 
though sufficiently important to have 
won a place of great respect in the in- 
tellectual world, are comparatively few 
in number beside the vast oceans of the 
proletariat. So perhaps they consider 
expression from them futile. Moreover, 
they have not time. Theirs is the task 


of preventing Russia from running away 
with itself. 
political effect. 
political power. 

The Duma, which was really the 
mouthpiece of the liberally educated, and 


But their silence has had a 
They have no active 
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did all the fighting for everybody against 
the old empire while it still existed, has 
not met since its committee of safety 
appointed the members of the Provisional 
Government. Handing them the power, 
it disappeared, and even Tauride Palace, 
where it met, has been practically aban- 
doned by them to the various Socialist 
groups growing up around the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies. So 
the only mouthpieces speaking are con- 
nected with workmen, peasant, or sol- 
dier organizations, and the power of 
public opinion is slipping into their 
hands. The principal things | have to 
tell are how they have used it. 

The revolutionists who carried the 
first red banner up into the Duma on the 
first day of the Revolution had demands 
to make. They had ready formulated a 
plan for new Russia. It was they who 
began by insisting on the abdication of 
the Emperor unconditionally, the re- 
moval of all civil and military disabili- 
ties and of all racial and religious dis- 
tinctions. Their demands, which _be- 
came the Russian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, were much more important to 
them than the choice of the immediate 
government. They were willing, even 
glad, to turn over this task to the Duma. 


A DOUBLE-HEADED GOVERNMENT 


It was obvious from the start that 
there were two bodies working out the 
reforms of the revolution, and there was 
so much to be settled between the Duma 
committee and the revolutionary organi- 
zation, since come to be known as the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dep- 
uties, that the revolutionists were given 
a wing of the Duma’s committee rooms, 
while the Duma’s committee occupied 
the corresponding wing. Negotiations 
were carried on back and forth. 

For days that old palace, gift of a 
very human empress to a handsome 
favorite, contained the rapidly develop- 
ing germ of new Russia. Every idea on 
which Russia is settling as on a per- 
manent basis was hurled across from 
those two committee rooms, and the 
chaff was well sifted and winnowed out, 
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I have never been able to decide which 
was the more admirable, the aggressive- 
ness of the Duma, schooled in patience, 
or the conservatism of the revolutionists, 
whose hearts had been bursting with 
the injustice of things for fifty years. 
The revolutionists stormed all that first 
day, they surged up against that old 
building as if it had to be stirred by the 
urge of their bodies, by the wild oratory 
of freedom that was flung out by the 
natural speakers finding for the first time 
in their lives the swaying power of the 
voices in their iron throats. 

That day they demanded the earth. 
What impressed me most was the vision 
of the future they possessed. The crowds 
swayed, shouted in their delight, not the 
empty shout of a rabble, but the deep cry 
wrung from their overburdened hearts. 
They were only one corner of Petrograd 
when they began, and it might have 
turned out badly for them, but there 
was not a moment when their courage 
wavered. That was a crowd with a 
lion heart, a crowd worthy of all it ac- 
complished. 

Their purpose there was to hearten 
their deputies, and, as one day passed 
into another and it became obvious that 
the Tauride Palace was the centre of all 
government in Russia, they took pos- 
session. The workmen became less con- 
spicuous, but the students, who had 
led the workmen, took over the running 
of the building and caught up, as if out 
of the air, the ideas of immediate neces- 
sity for law and order. They started 
the militia, on which the civil govern- 
ment rests even now. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ARMY 


But from the point of view of the 
revolutionists the most interesting thing 
those days was the attitude of the soldiers. 
They knew all depended on what hap- 
pened inside that building, so they came 
in enormous numbers, and stayed. The 
soldiers in the Revolution always main- 
tained a certain calm, a large, general, 
rather bucolic calm, but those huge bodies 
were not to be moved until they were 
satisfied no one played them any tricks. 
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The Duma, it must be remembered, 
met to find itself disbanded by imperial 
decree. Protopopoff thought he could 
still catch the revolt before it got under 
way by ending the sessions of the Duma. 
But that did not help, as all the influence 
of the Duma lay in the Progressive 
Bloc, the majority control which was 
formed during the war by the liberals 
and many of the conservatives in the 
Duma to get a workable body that could 
fit in somehow with the old Government 
and help along the old war machine 
directed against Germany. They were 
responsible for the volunteer war com- 
mittees that had been saving Russia from 
defeat for nearly two years. They could 
not get sufficient action out of the old 
machine to win, but they could prevent 
disaster. They kept on working regard- 
less of sessions, and the leaders formed 
a close brotherhood of noble character. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


I had the good fortune of knowing 
most of these men in the Progressive 
Bloc before the revolution when they 
had time to sit down and talk an hour 
at a time, and, while they were in open 
enmity against the Government, they 
foresaw no such future as we are living 
in now. The Socialists did, and they 
provided the motive power that carried 
the country without hesitating right 
through the possibility of a regency to 
constitutional government. That com- 
mittee of theirs which came and camped 
at the Duma, with its surging crowds of 
supporters, and those soldiers who came 
and stayed pushed the naturally con- 
servative Duma further than they ex- 
pected. Or, to put it more exactly, they 
showed the Duma that the road was open, 
the country was ready to go the whole 
distance. 

The revolutionists were in complete 
control” of Petrograd by nine in the 
evening and that was the hour when 
Rodzianko, President of the Duma, after 
sitting in intense thought all day with 
the leaders, said suddenly he would 
name a committee of safety, himself at 
the head. It fell to that committee to 
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name the members of the Provisional 
Government. The revolutionary com- 
mittee, self-constituted, formed of the 
natural leaders who came right up out 
of the turmoil, was meanwhile working 
out in hot blood the declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

The agreement between the two bodies 
was that the Duma committee was to 
run things, but was to let the Socialists 
know. President Rodzianko has never 
admitted there was any other power 
besides the Duma committee, but, dis- 
organized, shifting, self-constituted as 
it was, the revolutionary committee 
has been a power since the moment the 
revolution began, and has insisted on 
recognition. Even after those first days 
of sweeping changes were over, when all 
Russia was really convinced it was true 
and a clear route to democracy lay ahead, 
|] was surprised to find the leaders of this 
committee still angry because the Duma’s 


delegates, Gutchkoff and Shulguin, who . 


convinced the Emperor he must resign, 
did not first report back to them before 
they permitted him to abdicate in favor 
of Grand Duke Michael. Fortunately, 
Michael abdicated, too, but that was also 
not left to chance. The Duma com- 
mittee knew the only way to win the 
whole distance was to make it in two 
steps. The revolutionists wanted to 
take it ina leap, without any Grand Duke 
abdication in between. They wanted 
to throw the Emperor out. 

That incident indicates the temper 
of the two bodies, the Duma, parlia- 
mentary, schooled, if no less revolution- 
ary at heart and with just as much 
strength in its arm; the revolutionists, 
direct, uncompromising—and touchy. 
The grinding process of the last six 
weeks has not been without pain on ac- 
count of that touchiness. 


A BREACH IN THE REVOLUTION 


At first it seemed to me the revolu- 
tionary party was trying to pick a quarrel 
with the Provisional Government, and 
| have no doubt they would have long 
before now if it were not for the war. 
They see that a counter-revolution now 


would be fatal because Germany could 
take advantage of it, but they would 
like to go much further than they have. 
They consider the present Government 
“bourgeois,” and there is no doubt the 
mass of the revolutionists want com- 
munistic socialism. Nothing prevents 
them striking directly for it except the 
war. So, feeling they must not act at 
once, they are guarding jealously what 
privileges they possess. Hence the 
touchiness. 

In those first days they did not hesitate 
to act when they felt they had cause. 
They heard rumor that the former Em- 
peror and his wife were to be allowed to 
leave the country, and they sent their 
own troops, under their own command, 
to Tsarskoe-Selo, to see that it did not 
happen. | asked one of their executive 
members if they meant to coerce the 
Government. “No,” he: replied, “we 
simply intended to prevent it from mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

This action of the soldiers and work- 
men acting directly came as a kind of 
shock to the Russian public at the time, 
but it would not now. Power has been 
passing steadily, sometimes impercep- 
tibly, into their hands. Since then it 
has become the regular thing for the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dep- 
uties to be consulted, and now that 
they have even appointed a bureau, the 
purpose of which is to hold a firm hand 
over every ministry, it is accepted as 
the real power. 


HEADED TOWARD A SOCIALISTIC STATE 


My observations of the last six weeks 
have convinced me that the people of 
Russia—using the term in the limited 
sense | have already designated—can do 
anything they like. They have decided 
they are quite done with kings and em- 
perors. They are equally convinced the 
types of democracies represented by the 
United States and France are not suf- 
ficiently advanced for them. And, as 
it is a Russian national characteristic 
not to be in the least afraid of the con- 
sequences of one’s acts, they are pro- 
gressing steadily and consciously toward 
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some form of socialistic state. The 
country is developing a resistless pro- 
letariat. It is beginning to feel its power, 


and there is no force of a conservative 


character sufficient to arrest it. The 
movement is cosmic in its size. What- 
ever it may bode of good or evil, Russia 
is going to have a try at one of the social- 
istic ideals of government. Even among 
the so-called bourgeois classes there 
does not seem to be much sentiment to 
the contrary. Russians are habitually 
broad in their aspect of life, and I be- 
lieve they are all curious to see how it 
works out. It is a tremendous big game, 
absorbing the national interest. When 
the national assembly is held one of these 
days to draw up the constitution of New 
Russia, they are going to throw all the 
fat in the fire and see what happens. 
And what happens to 180 million people 
is going to have an effect on all govern- 
ment in all countries. 


THE ARMY’S LOYALTY 


There has been a good deal of pes- 
simism expressed about the attitude of 
the army and how it will behave in the 
spring and summer campaigns, but this 
comes from the military caste who have 
lost their power. I have not yet had the 
time to make the proper study of how 
the army has accepted democracy, but | 
cannot help knowing something about it, 
and, as a democrat and a citizen of a 
free country, | think I understand bet- 
ter, perhaps, than the type of Russian 
officers raised in veneration of Prussian 
methods. 

One simple general fact is sufficient in 
itself to condemn the military régime as 
it was. The military powers that were 
had so little vision, so little understand- 
ing of this war, that they had some ten 
millions of men in barracks training to 
replace those on the front as they were 
killed, and did not have enough men in 
the factories to make cannon and muni- 
tions. As Russia has endless natural 
resources and unlimited man-power it 
should, at the end of three years of war, 
have cannon and munitions enough to 
protect those men at the front from being 
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killed. 


If France and England could 
have pulled themselves together and got 


prepared, why not Russia? As Mr. 
Milukoff said in his famous speech on the 
4th of November, 1916, the speech 
from which the Revolution dates, “ What 
do you call this—stupidity or treachery?”’ 

Certainly if the Russian army had been 
organized as common sense dictated— 
if there had been less militarism, less 
clicking of heels, and more understand- 
ing of actual warfare—there would have 
been no revolution. The soldiers in 
the rank knew it was all wrong, the 
Duma party which had been trying to 
combat this “stupidity or treachery” 
knew why it was all wrong. With mil- 
lions of soldiers, Russia was reaching a 
point where she could not fight at all. 
As Kerensky, the Socialist member of 
the cabinet, said to me recently: “The 
Revolution was all that saved Russia 
from a disastrous military defeat.” 

The proof of the common sense of the 
soldiers is their acceptance of the mili- 
tary organization. They have not tried 
to put out the general staff, or put a 
sergeant in command of the army. They 
have not even interfered much with the 
divisional arrangements. They recog- 
nize there must be military order, though 
now they insist on soldier councils. They 
have been very moderate in demanding 
no more. For it must be always remem- 
bered they have the power in their hands 
and they know it. The only use they 
have made of it, however, is to go away 
without leave. But they do not all go 
away without leave at once. There has 
been no time when the temporary deser- 
tions have been sufficient to weaken the 
fighting unit at any one point. To mili- 
tary men their attitude is certainly dis- 
tressing, but I notice that the right kind 
of officer is getting along splendidly with 
his men, and the commanding generals are 
not afraid of the army failing to fight. 


THE UPPER CLASSES 


Both in and out of the army it has not 
been easy for men of the upper classes 
to accept squarely the power of the 
proletariat. But they have done it, and 
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their graceful yielding is one of the most 
hopeful signs. It has taken a partic- 
ularly fine type of patriotism to behave 
as the Provisional Government has done. 
It is made up chiefly of men of consider- 
able wealth, who know the growing power 
of the proletariat is a menace to their 
riches. Their personal interests might 
easily influence them to try to turn public 
opinion. Instead, they have accepted 
it without question and have even kept 
their ear to the ground to be prepared 
to meet it. 


THE PRO-ALLY NOTE 


I had reached this point in the writing 
of the present article when the Provis- 
ional Government was given a severe 
jolt for sending the note to the Allied 
Powers saying Russia would live up to 
all treaties as written. They were writ- 
ten by the old Government; that was 
enough to raise a storm of protest. This 
was the first time the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had tested its strength with the 
people. The members of the cabinet 
knew it would call for a test, but it did 
not shirk its duty. The steady yielding 
to the only organized expression of 
popular will, the Council of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies, had been nec- 
essary, perhaps, but it was also a duty. 
In fact, the Provisional Government had 
been trying for several weeks to work out 
a coalition Government with the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies, 
but the latter hung too much on develop- 
ing public opinion to anchor itself down 
to the Government. Now the Govern- 
ment had an international question 
which, it felt, was not open to discus- 
sion, and acted accordingly. The peo- 
ple, firm in their own generous attitude 
of accepting no contributions or land 
aggression, wanted to make it clear that 
they were not fighting for any other na- 
tion to take what they refused, and they 
objected to the form of the note. 

The Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Deputies held an all-night session 
over it, and adjourned of fatigue until 
the next night with the whole matter in 
the air. Immediately the Slav tempera- 


ment went to work. Two regiments, 
armed and in order, appeared before the 
Marinsky Palace and demanded the ar- 
rest of the Government. They did not 
know who had sent them or what sup- 
port they could count on, but they re- 
fused to go at the order of the command- 
ing general, and were only induced to 
leave by an appeal from the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies. 
The oratory of May Day, two days pre- 
vious, broke forth again everywhere by 
the thousands of speakers, some for, some 
against the Government, and, while a 
consistent crowd of ten thousand people, 
sometimes swelling to three times the 
number, filled the end of St. Isaac’s 
Square before Marinsky Palace, the Gov- 
ernment was meeting within in consulta- 
tion with ten delegates sent by the Coun- 
cil of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dele- 
gates. This body, by the way, had chosen 
as a meeting place the hall of the Russian 
Annapolis across the river, and perched 
around, eager listeners to the hot talk, 
were the naval cadets, young sons of the 
nobility of Old Russia. 


THE VOICE OF THE BOURGEOIS 


At four in the morning, with the crowds 
alternately cheering for and against the 
Government, no decision had _ been 
reached and the meeting adjourned until 
afternoon. That day, April 21st (May 
4th our time) was given up to the hottest 
oratory Petrograd had known. People 
began for the first time to make demon- 
strations of importance in favor of the 
Government. The bourgeois, which 
proved to be a very large influential 
body, spoke for the first time since the 
revolution. The Government’s strength 
became obvious in the running, shouting 
support of people massing literally by the 
tens of thousands. The critics of the 
Government were shouted down, called 
supporters of Lenine (an extreme radical 
who had got back to Russia from exile 
in Switzerland by way of Germany), 
and, as the Government and the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies 
came to an agreement at eight in the 
evening, which was not a retreat for 
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either, the day would have been chiefly 
marked by the articulateness of the bour- 
geois if it had not been for the workers 
of one factory, the Parvianin Iron Works. 


THE WIBORG RIOTERS 


For three weeks these workers, always 
anarchistic, had been giving organized 
labor a good deal of trouble. This day 
they appeared in a body with several 
hundred rifles they had sequestered in 
the first days of the revolution and 
marched from the Wiborg factory dis- 
trict to the Naval Cadets’ Hall to make a 
demonstration before the Council of Sol- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Deputies. The 
shortest way led along the Nevsky. 

| happened to be at the corner of the 
Sadoviya and the Nevsky when the 
first came, in appearance all one would 
picture a proletarian army to look like. 
Quick to see the possible danger, the 
citizens, soldiers, officers, students who 
happened to be passing tried to persuade 
them to turn back. They succeeded 
with a few, but the others calmly, firmly 
insisted on going on. They went, too, | 
following, and, orderly enough, chose 
delegates before the Naval Cadets’ Hall 
and insisted on getting a hearing from 
the Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Deputies. When they found the Council 
coming to terms without insisting on their 
own extreme demands such as “down 
with the Government” and ‘“Immedi- 
ate Peace,” they went away in a dis- 
gruntled spirit heightened by the fact 
that they had had no dinner. 

On the way over there had resulted a 
few stray shots, inconsequential com- 
pared to the amount of shooting the 
Nevsky has seen in the course of its his- 
tory, but on the way back they encoun- 
tered a very live support of the Govern- 
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ment which in the main portion of the 
city alone numbered perhaps two hun- 
dred thousand. There was bound to 
be trouble and there was, with twenty 
people killed and wounded in stray 
combat, chiefly due to the efforts to 
take their guns away. Very few of 
those rifles got back to the Wiborg fac- 
tory district. 

The Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Deputies suddenly showed their 
real power by forbidding all talking, 
carrying of arms, or shooting (even in the 
air) for the next two days under threat 
of being tried as a traitor to the cause of 
democracy by the combined Provisional 
Government and Council of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies. 


COMBINED ACTION 


Those few shots on the Nevsky, those 
deaths, suddenly precipitated the whole 
political situation. They forced open 
combined action by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the Council of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies. And this time it 
was the Soldiers and Workmen who took 
the lead, the Government acquiescing. 

I am writing this at the end of the 
second of those two days, and that order 
has been obeyed with an implicitness that 
shows the two powers in Petrograd have 
come together. There is a virtual coali- 
tion Government, the Council by that 
order having assumed a responsibility. 
They have the city with them, too, and, 
if they have that, the control of the 
country is a simpler matter. Before 
this can get into print there is certain 
to be more Russian history made. What 
signs there are on this peaceful Sunday, 
May 6th (April 23d Russian time) indi- 
cate it will be all in one direction—in- 
creased power by the people. 

















AIRPLANES TO WIN THE WAR 


Our Best Opportunity to Help Our Allies to a Quick Victory, by Building 
Airplanes and Training Aviators in Enormous Numbers—An Air 
Fleet Big Enough to Blind the German Army Our Goal 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HERE is an army of airplanes 
moving against Germany that 
is so numerous that where the 
French and British now have 
one machine there will be 

eight or ten, and this will mean that no 
German machine can leave the ground, 
that the German heavy artillery will 
have to fire by guesswork, that every 
railroad and transport train behind the 
German lines that moves by day will be 
bombed, that the airplanes will estab- 
lish a zone of desolation behind the Ger- 
man lines, and that the planes will be 
in such numbers as to destroy utterly 
such cities as Essen, Zeebrugge, and any 
other such points. But— 

At present this army of airplanes is 
moving mostly in the minds of our 
aviation officers and on paper. 

If this army can be transferred to the 
air the war is won. 

Our friends from France and England 
tell us this. The rickety machine in 
which Wilbur and Orville Wright made 
their famous experiments fourteen years 
ago is the thing which is finally to decide 
whether the world is to be all autocracy 
or all democracy. All experts now agree 
that the nation which controls the air will 
win the present contest.~ 

The one vital strategic fact in the 
World War is the deadlock in France. 
In that two hundred miles something 
more than 7,000,000 Allied soldiers 
stand facing about 3,000,000 Germans. 
Obviously the problem of the Allied 
Powers is to defeat this army, drive the 
Germans from France, and pursue themon 
German soil. Such an operation means 
that the war will end in an Allied victory. 


The popular imagination sees far more 
in the present universal conflict than 
the western front; the Saloniki expedi- 
tion, Bagdad, the German colonies, 
Asia Minor, the Russian front, and the 
operations at sea all have their great 
strategic importance. Yet it is as 
apparent now as it was immediately 
after the Battle of the Marne that the 
war will be settled in the west. Bis- 
marck’s dictum that the fate of colonies 
is decided on the battlefields of Europe 
is as true now as it was thirty years ago. 

The Anglo-French army has a numeri- 
cal superiority of about two to one 
against the German force which is op- 
posing them. Yet, as things stand now, 
it is a slow and costly process to 
kill enough Germans to defeat their 
army. Under present conditions the 
only way to kill the Germans more 
rapidly is to accept a greater propor- 
tionate loss ourselves. We are beginning 
to prepare our millions for this hopper 
of death and into it they will certainly 
go unless we change the conditions of 
the war by gaining exclusive and com- 
plete control of the air. Under normal 
conditions of warfare, the defense has a 
tremendous advantage over the offense, 
but a new element introduced in this 
war makes its advantage almost insuper- 
able. History discloses no military dead- 
lock that can be compared with the 
present one, and the explanation is the 
airplane. This gives eyes to both forces 
and makes the operations of each army 
an open secret to the other. The Ger- 
mans know, day by day, every important 
movement of the French and British, 
while to the latter the operations of 
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their enemies are also an open book. In 
previous wars only the most painstak- 
ing scouting, spying, and use of cavalry 
revealed to one general the operations 
of his enemy, and, at best, his informa- 
tion was scrappy, indefinite, and hap- 
hazard; whereas now he has at hand a 
crew of adventurous gentlemen in air- 
planes, to sail over the enemy’s lines and 
report his movements and photograph 
his defenses. Preparations for an attack 
under modern conditions take’ days and 
weeks, and, all the time the French are 
extending railroads, bringing up ammu- 
nition, troops, and supplies, the German 
aviators are observing the proceedings 
from a safe height and usually taking 
photographs of them. Thus the Germans 
can make preparations to receive the 
assault; that is, so long as the efficiency 
of the air service is about equally 
balanced. Surprise attacks on a large 
scale are no longer a part of modern 
warfare. With a long active front such 
as exists now where the British, for ex- 
ample, are ready to attack either around 
Lens or at Bullecourt, the Germans can- 
not be sure which attack will come, but 
they can be ready for both, and they 
know that they do not have to be ready 
at certain parts of the lines in the Vosges. 

The airplanes also perform indispen- 
sable duty while the battles are under 
way, for they signal the position of all 
large guns, give the ranges, and keep 
their artillerymen informed concerning 
the accuracy of the aim. 


HOW AIRPLANES SAVED FRANCE 


Had it not been for the French air 
service, France would have been de- 
stroyed in the first few weeks of the war. 
For years the French General Staff had 
expected an attack through Belgium— 
the strategic railroads which the Ger- 
mans were so painstakingly building up 
to the Belgian frontier could convey 
no other meaning. Yet the Frenchmen 
still believed that the main onslaught 
would come across the French frontier, 
and had made their plans for their 
greatest resistance in this region. France 
entered this war with only about one hun- 


dred army airplanes, but Germany, which 
had foreseen the part this new instrument 
was to play, had a much larger equip- 
ment. Yet, a few days after the Belgian 
invasion began, French aviators, flying 
near the Belgian-German frontier, saw a 
sight that immediately caused a change 
in the French operations. The Germans 
were crossing the frontier in enormous 
numbers—and the fact became apparent 
that in this section the main attack was 
to come. This news, flashed to General 
Joffre, caused that sudden alteration in 
his plans that made possible the suc- 
cessful battles of early September. Had 
it not been for this operation, the French 
army would have concentrated for the 
Germans in force on the Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier, and the whole territory, from 
Belgium to Paris and Calais, would have 
been left open to the German onslaught. 
That is, the war would have ended 
according to the calculations which had 
been so carefully made in Germany. 


THE SOMME AN AIR VICTORY 


Other important operations in the 
last three years have forced home this 
all-important lesson that battles are won 
or lost according as one controls the air. 
When the war began, the Germans, as 
already said, had a great superiority in 
the new element. France had few planes 
and England had practically none at all; 
her preparations in this respect repre- 
sented an efficiency just about equal to 
our own. The early failures at “spring 
offensives,”’ especially that at Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos, taught the Anglo- 
French armies the penalty of not con- 
trolling the air and taught them in hor- 
ribly costly fashion. Both nations began 
to direct their energies toward remedying 
this defect. About a year ago the 
Allies’ combined efforts caused them to 
surpass the Germans. This superiority 
explains their success in the Battle of the 
Somme. The four months’ fighting that 
took place in this region, from July to 
November, represented the first great 
Anglo-French success since the Marne. 
The two armies advanced their lines 
ten miles toward the German front, 
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and caused the evacuation this spring 
of more than one thousand square miles 
of French territory. And these armies 
achieved this success simply because 
they controlled the air, and the success, 
would have been greater and cost less if 
the German air service had not improved 
during the battle. The Germans under- 
stand this as well as the Allies. Mr. 
Phillip Gibbs, in his recently pub- 
lished “Battles of the Somme,” prints 
a technical report on these operations 
made by General Sixt von Arnim, who 
commanded the Fourth German Army 
Corps—a document which the fortunes 
of war placed in the hands of the Allies. 
What this German general, who writes 
confidentially and frankly, says about 
the air service has particular significance. 
“The numerical superiority of the 
enemy’s airmen,” he records, “and the 
fact that their machines were better, 
were made disagreeably apparent to 
us, particularly in the matter of the 
enemy’s artillery fire and bomb throw- 
ing. The number of our battle planes 
was also too small. The enemy’s air- 
men were often able to fire successfully 
on our troops with machine guns by 
descending to a height of a few hundred 
metres. The German anti-aircraft guns 
could not continue firing at this height 
without exposing their own troops to 
serious danger from fragments of shell.” 


A DEADLOCK IN THE AIR 


The Germans evidently learned their 
lesson, for, in the last few months, their 
air service has greatly improved. It is 


‘no secret that the spring offensive of 


this year did not bring the expected 
success to the Allies, and the improve- 
ment in the German air service is the 
reason. The British attack at Arras lost 
Its greatest possibilities because the Brit- 
ish had lost control of the air, and they 
recently won a considerable success at 
Messines because here their aircraft 
proved superior to their enemies’. But, 
for the two hundred miles of western 
front, the air situation is now fairly 
evenly balanced. That is, though the 
British and French have a little the 


/ 


better of it, they have not sufficient 
advantage to make their attacks sure of 
success. The British and French can 
keep about 4,000 aviators constantly at 
work; the Germans possess just about 
the same number. Both sides are bending 
their energies to maintain their pres- 
ent service. The life of an airplane is 
very brief, each one having a usefulness 
of about fifty hours, or about two months’ 
work, figuring on an average of about 
an hour’s work a day. Therefore, to 
keep 3,000 planes constantly in the air, it 
is necessary to produce not far from 
20,000 a year. That represents just about 
the present ability of the Allies, and, 
from all that can be gathered here, 20,000 
planes a year represents the maximum 
German output. To produce more rex 
quires the withdrawal of large bodies of 
skilled workmen from other fields where 
they are indispensably needed. That 
is, the air situation, like the situation 
in the trenches, has settled down to a 
deadlock. 

Now and then, at some particular 
point, one side may gain the upper 
hand, but the advantage will prove 
a temporary one. There is a general 
agreement, however, that the side 
which gains this air supremacy, and 
retains it, will win the war. The prob- 
lem is to deprive the German army of 
its eyes. Eyes are more indispensable 
to these modern armies than to any 
other ever known. We must remember 
that the great weapon in these battles 
is artillery, and that modern artillery, 
so far as the gunner is concerned, is 
fighting in the dark. He seldom sees 
his target, he never knows whether he 
has hit it. The artillerymen can obtain 
the ranges in only one way: they must 
have the air scouts to act as eyes. The 
pressing military necessity now is to drive 
all German airmen from the sky, and thus 
to blind the enemy. The purpose is not 
to obtain a more or less uncertain ascend- 
ancy; the purpose is to make it impossible 
for a single German airman to live any- 
where from the North Sea to the Swiss 
frontier. If that is once accomplished 
all the German artillery will be put out of 
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commission as completely as though it 
had been shattered with dynamite. 

But air control would mean more than 
this. The air machine is more than the 
army’s eyes; it is a weapon of offensive 
warfare. General von Arnim, in the 
remarks quoted above, describes the 
deadly execution performed by enemy 
battle planes against the Germans in 
the trenches. The offensive power of 
battle planes in work of this kind is 
limited only by their number and the 
skill with which they are used. Imagine 
a force of three or four thousand, all 
armed with machine guns and bombs, 
making an attack upon the Krupp works 
at Essen. Assuming that the Allies 
controlled the air, such an attack would 
present no difficulties, and the result 
would be the complete destruction of 
Germany’s greatest armament factories. 
Such a squadron, if it could not destroy 
such fortresses as Strassburg and Metz 
and leave the road open to the invasion 
of Germany, could at least demolish rail- 
roads, highways, supplies, and ammu- 
nition. 

Moreover, a sufficient supply of air- 
planes is in part the answer to the prob- 
lem which is most vexing to the Allies 
at sea—that of the submarines. Not 
only is the airplane particularly useful 
for patrolling for underwater craft, but a 
good sized fleet could sail over the sub- 
marine bases and destroy them. 

This is where America can probably 
turn the issue of the war. We should con- 
tinue training an army, building ships, and 
making munitions. We must rush food 
and ships and supplies of all kinds, for 
these are indispensable to success. But 
there is also one thing that we can do and 
do quickly. We can provide that addi- 
tional force of airplanes and aviators 
which can give the Allies complete con- 
trol of this new element in warfare. 
We have the largest manufacturing 
facilities in the world, and, in particular, 
we have an automobile industry that 
can readily be transformed into an 
agency for constructing airplanes. We 
have in abundance skilled workmen—a 
great advantage, particularly as both 


France and England are using their 
labor to its full extent now. It 
may be assumed that Germany faces a 
similar embarrassment, since she _ is 
using all her available skilled workmen 
in her submarine industry, which repre- 
sents probably the last direction in 
which she will economize. We already 
have the beginning of an airplane indus- 
try, though, unfortunately, only the 
beginning. Mr. Howard E. Coffin, of 
the Aircraft Production Board, and Gen- 
eral Squier, the head of our army avia- 
tion, believe that, if this country vigor- 
ously tackles the problem, we can 
begin to ship airplanes and airmen to 
the front by January ist. Early in the 
year our machines can go to the fighting 
line at the rate of two or three thousand 
a month, and, by April or May of 1918, 
there is every likelihood that, with these 
great additions to their resources, the 
Allied armies will have obtained such an 
overwhelming superiority that the war 
will soon reach its final stages. 


AIR FIGHTING SUITED TO AMERICANS 


But aviators are as essential as their 
machines, and these, again, America 
can furnish almost in unlimited num- 
bers. This kind of warfare has a fas- 
cination that strongly appeals to the 
American temperament. The fact that 
this country was the birthplace of the 
airplane has its stimulating effect; the 
idea of ten or fifteen thousand American 
aviators, sailing over the German lines, 
blinding the German army, rendering 
useless all their heavy artillery, destroy- 
ing German railroads, German ammuni- 
tion plants, German submarine bases, 
and bringing victory to the greatest cause 
in which mankind has everengaged—here, 
certainly, is a prospect that should arouse 
our most splendid efforts. American 
soldiers go willingly to France to dig 
themselves into holes like rabbits, and 
play their part in the long, tedious, bloody 
trench warfare, but the prospect in the sky 
possesses more attractions for us. We 
are a nation of individualists, and this is 
the most individualistic type of fighting 
known since the days of chivalry, when 
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every knight was more or less his own 
master. The aviator works under orders, 
but, in the nature of the case, he has 
great freedom of action and must depend 
chiefly upon his own nimble wits for 
guidance. That Americans make good 
aviators is not a matter of argument; 
men like McConnell, Rockwell, and 
Chapman have abundantly justified the 
hopes which our allies entertain of a 
large American force. The eagerness of 
Americans to go to France in this capac- 
ity is constantly manifest. On the other 
hand, this air service is not particularly 
popular in Germany, for reasons that 
lie upon the surface. Air scouting is 
not compatible with the goose-stepping 
spirit. Germans are not self-reliant 
and individualistic; they work best in 
masses, marching shoulder to shoulder, 
with their officers immediately at hand 
to direct their movements. This char- 
acteristic is the essential fact in the 
discipline that dominates the German 
army. This quality has its usefulness 
when it becomes necessary to hurl huge 
masses of men against the defenders of 
Verdun, but it does not train the type of 
mind that is valuable in air service. The 
last three years have demonstrated this 
fact. The English and French, man for 
man, have shown themselves superior 
to the German fliers; they are more ag- 


gressive, more skilful, more effective. 


One peculiarity of the German airmen is 
that they practically never fly over the 
Allied lines, but make their observations 
at a distance. This saves men and 
machines—which the Germans must do in 
all branches now—and that is probably its 
purpose; but the system frequently leads 
to great inaccuracies in the observations. 
Practically all the mid-air fighting takes 
place over the German lines, since the 
French and British go directly for their 
prey. This tendency, which is inbred 
and a part of the German character, will 
naturally count heavily against the 
Kaiser in the forthcoming struggle for 
the mastery of the heavens. 

That the United States must begin 
aircraft construction on an enormous 
scale is evident; the only question is 


how we can best utilize our resources. 
President Wilson has asked for an im- 
mediate appropriation of $600,000,000. 
How can we best spend this money? 


HOW SPEND $600,000,000? 


There are four different types of ser- 
vice planes—those for reconnaissance, 
for fighting, for spotting, for bombing. 
The reconnaissance machines are for 
scouting purposes exclusively. They sail 
along over the enemy’s territory, some- 
times for a hundred miles, and bring back 
complete details of enemy movements, 
locations of trenches and supply depots 
and the like. They represent a glorified 
news service; from the information thus 
received the French have been able to 
construct huge maps, giving complete 
pictures of the territory as far back 
as the Rhine. The fighting planes per- 
form a more arduous service. Their 
business is the protection of all their 
associate flyers. They do no particular 
work themselves, so far as bringing in- 
formation is concerned; their duty is to 
make the air safe so that the other planes 
may work in reasonable security. They 
surround the observing planes, fighting 
away the enemy, and constant combat is 
thus their regular procedure. It is in this 
work that the Lafayette Escadrille, 
composed of Americans, has chiefly dis- 
tinguished itself. The “spotting ma- 
chines” perform the indispensable ser- 
vice of directing artillery fire. The 
French first discovered their usefulness 
at the Battle of the Marne, when they 
sailed above the German lines, obtained 
the ranges, and reported to their own 
artillerymen. In this battle the “‘spot- 
ters,’ after making observations, had to 
return to their own lines, and drop slips 
of paper containing their information. 
Now these “spotting machines” are 
equipped with wireless; the use of wire- 
less for this purpose, Marconi has said, is 
the most wonderful development of his 
invention in the present war. The 
bombing planes move in large squadrons 
and limit their activities to destroying 
the enemy’s depots, submarine bases, 
and the like. Already the English bomb- 
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ers have made several devastating trips 
to Zeebrugge and Ostend, German sub- 
marine bases, and have wreaked such 
havoc that these places have been ren- 
dered almost useless for their present 
purpose. 

The United States must ultimately 
manufacture all four types of airplane. 
But at present we have small facilities 
to make any of them. Our airplane fac- 
tories have made large numbers of air- 
craft for our allies, but their efforts have 
been limited almost exclusively to train- 
ing machines. These aircraft are not 
used for fighting purposes at all, but 
merely for the education of flyers. Our 
factories have not produced these in 
numbers large enough to satisfy the 
needs of our allies, the result being that 
the French and British have drawn 
largely upon their facilities for the pro- 
duction of this type of plane. It is 
therefore suggested that, as our first con- 
tribution, American factories relieve the 
French and British of the construction of 
training planes. This is something that 
we can start doing to-day. Our ability 
to turn out training planes immediately 
is limited only by the appropriations 
which Congress chooses to make. The 
first result will be that the British 
and French factories can at once largely 
increase their output of battle planes. 
Meanwhile our manufacturers will begin 
the equipment of their factories for the 
production of the more formidable type 
of machine. It is hardly advisable that 
they experiment themselves; they should 
immediately import the types that have 
proved most successful abroad and stan- 
dardize the parts so that they can turn 
them out in immense numbers. As 
the work progresses, American mechani- 
cians will have opportunities to develop 
their ideas, but, at present, the French 
manufacturers have developed types 
that perform excellent service, and the 
best policy would be to take ‘these as 
models. It will take three or four 


months, perhaps, to transform our auto- 
mobile factories and other establish- 
ments into airplane works, but once this 
is done we can turn out the product at an 
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enormous rate. Since airplanes make 
awkward freight and take up large 
shipping space, it might be well to send 
American workmen to France and estab- 
lish American factories there, and, as 
suggested by the French Minister of War, 
we may make parts and send them abroad 
to be assembled, as Ford cars are sent to 
assembling stations all over this country. 

The equally important work of train- 
ing flyers is already under way. For- 
tunately we can find places in the United 
States where this training can go on all 
the time. Canada has already suggested 
that in the winter time her flyers might 
receive their training in this country. 
It is not unlikely that England and 
France may send their air recruits here 
for instruction. The final training of all 
flyers, of course, will take place in France 
near the scene of warfare. This coun- 
try must be transformed into a huge re- 
cruiting ground for airplane service. It 
is the one thing which, above others, we 
must do and do quickly. 

Speed, hurry! It is the essence of 
war and the vital thing before us. Every 
month without the control of the air 
means at least 100,000 casualties. Five 
months will kill off as many men as we 
are now preparing to train for our new 
army. Delay is akin to murder. 

And there is no limit to the numbers 
that can be used. A hundred thousand 
airplanes a month would be none too 
many if we can get the men to fly them. 
Perhaps to some this may seem hysteri- 
cal. Let them remember that Lloyd- 
George increased the official estimates 
for guns sixteenfold and then there was 
not a gun that was not useful. 

In this war, too few men were sent 
to Kut and Gallipoli, heavy artillery 
was two years late in France, and is still 
lacking in Russia, and help came too 
late to save Serbia. To get there first 
with the most men is as ever the crying, 
compelling need, and ‘‘there”’ is in the 
air over the lines in France. 

The task is plain. Can we do it? 
Will we do it? Shall we muddle at the 
cost of a million lives or shall we put it 
through and win the war? 















THE CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL 


| The Colossal Sculptures carved on Stone Mountain, a Granite Precipice 
800 Feet High by 1,500 Feet Long, Just Outside Atlanta, Ga. 















BY 
GUTZON BORGLUM 


WO years ago Mrs. C. Helen to the Confederacy upon the bare granite 
Plane, in her eighty-eighth wall of Stone Mountain, near Atlanta. 
year, a leader of the Southern Various plans for such a memorial had 
women of war times, wrote been proposed at different times. The 
to me to come to Georgia to first, | believe, was suggested by Mr. 
exemine and report on the feasibility Terrell, a lawyer of Atlanta. He con- 
of projecting a great sculptural memorial templated the building of a Greek temple 





















THE ENGINEERS AT WORK ON STONE MOUNTAIN 


The engineering problem, to make possible the work of carving the face of the mountain, required some 
adventurous work in prospecting the surface of the cliff 
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MR. GUTZON BORGLUM, THE SCULPTOR OF THE MEMORIAL 
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Copyright by Gutzon Borglum 
ONE OF THE FIGURES 
A sketch by Mr. Borglum, which will be followed by his clay models in the small size, and then by his 
model life size. This last will be used as a guide when the workmen, under the direction of young artists, do 
the actual carving in the heroic size. Horse and rider will be fifty feet high 
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HOW THE CARVERS WILL GET TO WORK 


They will be let down the face of the mountain in elevator cages suspended by cables, and will work in 
squads of four or five 


upon its top, or a great tablet cut into 
the side of the mountain carrying some 
record of the war between the states. 
These suggestions aroused considerable 
interest, but it was not until Mr. John 
Temple Graves took up the idea and pro- 
posed a colossal figure cut into the face 
of the great northeast wall that the sub- 
ject took on the shape of possibility. 
Meetings were held, committees formed, 
and the great granite boulder, perfect in 
its condition as a block of stone and 
strangely fitted for monumental work, 
suddenly became symbolic of the men 
who had led so ably the Southern armies. 
About two years had passed from the 
time of the first suggestions before a com- 
mittee seriously organized approached 
the owner and entered into the business 
of getting possession of a part, at least, 
of this great granite block. Mr. Samuel 
Hoyt Venable, half owner of the moun- 
tain and executor of his brother’s estate, 
which owned the other half, readily as- 
sented and plans moved apace. It was 
then that I was requested to go to At- 
lanta and examine the mountain and 
advise as to its suitability for memorial 
Purposes and the kind of memorial. 


My report stated that the northeast 
wall of Stone Mountain possessed a 
sound, solid face, 800 by 1,500 feet, of 
excellent granite free from crack or ero- 
sions and suitable for carvings of any con- 
ceivable dimensions. The mountain is 
actually in DeKalb County, into which 
the most beautiful part of Atlanta flows. 
A fifty-thousand-dollar road, oiled and 
surfaced, leads for eight miles to the 
little village of ancient quarrymen. De 
Kalb has taken steps to appropriate a con- 
siderable sum of money and many of 
the little villages have in hand funds for 
the great memorial. 

In my exhaustive study of the best 
use of the mountain for memorial pur- 
poses | reviewed Egyptian and Greek 
methods of utilizing such an opportunity 
of carving great single figures, and the 
use of groups and architecture, and after 
consulting with the three or four ablest 
men in America it was agreed that the 
northeast wall of Stone Mountain only 
was available for great carving and that 
the surface here was so extensive, and be- 
cause it burst so suddenly and as a whole 
upon the eye of the observer, that only a 
work which would or could extend over an 
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important part of the face should be 
planned, as anything else would be too 
trivial. Then it was that the idea of defi- 
nitely massing groups of men was deter- 
mined upon and, following that, how to 
group. ‘The idea of portraying an actual 
battle was abandoned as unmonumental 
and too incidental, and also it would not 
allow the assembling of the great men 
of the South on a single field. 

The plan adopted shows an army mov- 
ing across the face of the mountain, ar- 
ranged to meet the ideas of beautiful 
grouping and display of the forces in the 
field, and including all the important 
figures of the great struggle, including 
Jefferson Davis, assembled with each 
other as the committee determines. 

The carving itself will be in full relief 
whenever it is necessary to so carve it to 
give the appearance of complete relief. 
Otherwise the work will be carved in 
simple relief and frequently even only 
drawn with a chisel into the great wall. 
The mountain has been surveyed and 
its face divided into sections. We have 
learned that our mounted men, horse 
and rider, must be from hat to fetlock at 
least fifty feet, in order to produce the 
proper effect. 

The problem of engineering has been 
solved in a very simple way. Five hun- 
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dred feet of plank steps (now complete) 
are built with four platforms at conveni- 
ent intervals, extending from the top 
down the precipitous wall ending di- 
rectly above the carving. At this point 
a horizontal track extending the entire 
length of the design is now building. 
On this track will run small trucks carry- 
ing hoists operated by electricity, which 
let down over the work, to the extent of 
four hundred feet, cars like elevators 18 
feet square, in which the carvers work. 

The carving will be done with auto- 
matic tools by units of several carvers, 
and will be governed by young artists, 
each in charge of groups of three to four 
carvers. There will be from three to five 
such groups working continuously until 
the completion of the work. Models 
for this work are made in the small size; 
they will then be made life size, and the 
latter will become the working models. 

The lighting of the work is extremely 
fortunate, as the wall lies northeast and 
southwest, presenting a half north face 
and receiving, because of its location on 
the crest of the mountain, a continuous 
top light. The great water shed will be 
taken care of by top drainage and there is 
no frost. As the granite weathers to a 
fine dull plum tone, the effect will be all 
that could be desired. 


WHAT TO EAT IN WAR TIME 


BY 


GRAHAM LUSK 


[Dr. Lusk ts professor of physiology of Cornell University Medical College, 
in New York City, and the scientific director of the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology. He is the author of “Elements of the Science of Nutrition”? and 
is known in the medical profession as one of the foremost living authorities on diet. 
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HE fundamental keynote of 
the international situation to- 
day is the food problem. All 
the bravery in the world can- 
not conquer on an empty 
stomach, long endured. It has been said 


quite often that people could eat less food 





than they do and get along just as well. 
This is true to the extent that many peo- 
ple are too fat. It takes more food to 
keep a fat man than it does a thin man of 
the same height. Consequently, if a 
man reduces his weight he. will need less 
food. Undoubtedly, a large number of 
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What to Eat in War Time 


our enemies have helped conserve their 
country’s food supply by losing girth and 
there are many of us who could do like- 
wise for our country’s good and our own. 
There are probably a good many million 
people in the United States whose most 
patriotic act would be to get thin gradu- 
ally and gracefully and then to stay thin. 
Excessive haste in reduction is likely to 
lead to illness. It is wise not only to 
keep down to the average weight of one’s 
fellows but to weigh less than the aver- 
age, for Dr. E. L. Fiske, of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, has pointed out that 
after the age of thirty-five years those 
people who are ten pounds under the 
average weight are better insurance risks 
than those of average weight, and that, on 
the other hand, the mortality rate rises 
higher and higher with an increasing sur- 
plusage of weight above the average body 
weight. The tendency to increase in 
weight after thirty-five is, therefore, dis- 
tinctly deleterious to well-being, and the 
loss of even twenty pounds for a man 
in middle life weighing 165 pounds and 
of a height of 5 feet, 9 inches, may be 
for his own good. Such a loss would re- 
sult in the economy of his resting food 
requirement, amounting to between ten 
and twenty per cent. He also would re- 
quire less food in order to move about 
his lighter body weight. Tightening the 
belt to this extent is not ill-advised from 
the standpoint of the individual, and 
makes a material contribution to the 
welfare of others. 


OVEREATING AND THE OVER-FAT 


Among curious popular fallacies is 
the idea that an individual may become 
obese without eating too much and may 
remain obese even when very little food 
is taken. If a person, each day, eats a 
butter ball weighing only a third of an 
ounce in excess of the food actually 
needed, it seems trifling, insignificant; 
but continued over a year it would in- 
volve a gain in weight of nine pounds of 
fatty tissue or in ten years of ninety 
pounds. An ounce of bread, or half a 
glass of milk, more than the food require- 
ment for the day will bring about the 
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same result. Conversely, if the quan- 
tity of food taken be only slightly below 
the needs of the body, some of the body’s 
own fat is used and the body weight falls, 
a process which may be extended over a 
long period of time. 

The fact that when body weight is 
reduced less food is needed has been 
scientifically demonstrated. Thus, one 
nervous invalid voluntarily reduced his 
weight from 115 pounds to 79 pounds, a 
loss of 30 per cent. It was found that 
he required only 44 per cent. of his former 
intake of food. Another man‘ who 
weighed 163 pounds fasted during several 
periods and reduced his weight to 101 
pounds, a loss of 38 per cent., and he re- 
quired about 55 per cent. of the food taken 
before the period of emaciation. Again, 
a woman who had weighed 136 pounds 
and who had lost nearly half her weight 
was found to need only 40 per cent. of the 
food which had formerly been necessary 
to maintain her. This is the most ex- 
treme illustration ever recorded of the 
nutritive condition of a greatly emaciated 
person, and represents a state not far 
from the border line of death from starva- 
tion. The figures given were obtained 
upon people lying in bed. 

These exceptional records show how a 
community may long support itself on 
restricted rations. ~The Germans or any 
other people might, therefore, by redu- 
cing their individual body weights, be 
able to subsist on a very much reduced 
diet, and unless the reduction was too 
great they could continue on the reduced 
rations indefinitely. 


NO WORK WITHOUT FOOD 


This, however, is not the whole story. 
For when a man does work he must have 


more food. The human machine re- 4 
quires more food fuel when at work, just © 
as a battleship requires more coal in ac- © 


tion than when in port. To accomplish 


a certain quantity of external work the © 


same amount of extra food fuel is always 
required. A community actively at 
work must be fully fed. 

The value of a fuel is determined by 
the number of calories which it yields. 
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| make no apology for using this word. 
A’ calory is the heat necessary to raise 
a liter of water from o degrees to 1 degree 
Centigrade. If one warms a bed with a 
hot water bottle the heat given to the bed 
will depend on the number of calories 
given off from the hot water bottle. 
Two quarts of water at a given tempera- 
ture will yield exactly twice the number 
of calories that one quart will. When a 
person warms a bed, this depends upon 
the heat production in his body which he 
eliminates between the sheets. If the 
loss of heat be regulated by additional 
bed clothes he speaks of a warm bed. 
In like manner he says he owns a warm 
overcoat. A warm overcoat, however, is 
not warm in the sense that if it be hung 
up in a room it will heat the room. It 
is only adjudged to be warm because it 
prevents the loss of the heat produced in 
the body itself. The quantity of this 
heat production is nearly constant when 
the individual is quiet. 


WORK A PRODUCT OF FUEL 


Activity greatly increases the heat 
production. For example, a man at rest 
may produce 70 calories in one hour at 
the expense of the oxidation of food 
fuel, and the same man climbing Pike’s 
Peak at record pace may do so at the ex- 
| pense of an oxidation of a quantity of 
| food which produces 770 calories of heat 
' in an hour. The human engine, in the 
| presence of this maximum of effort, has 
| been speeded up to a tenfold increase in 
energy output. In climbing the moun- 
tain, part of the heat is converted into 
work, for the man raises his body weight 
1,000 yards in altitude each hour. This 
heat is not lost, but stored as latent 
mechanical power. If the man return 
to the plains afoot, heat will be liberated 
in small quantities through the vibra- 
tion of the body at each foot-fall on 
the downhill grade; if he return by the 
mountain train, the heat will appear on 
the brakes; if he falls off the mountain, all 
the heat will reappear at the moment 
of his concussion with the earth below! 
These facts are in accord with the Law of 
the Conservation of Energy. 
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Take another illustration of the heat 
production during work. A small dog 
produced, when resting, 17 calories of 
heat. When he ran three miles an hour 
he produced 77 calories, and this in- 
crease was independent of whether he had 
had no food or had been given a large 
quantity of sugar. In the first instance 
the energy for the work accomplished was 
derived in greater part from the oxidation 
of his own body fat, whereas in the latter 
instance the influx of carbohydrate (sugar) 
particles borne to all the muscles gave 
opportunity for the oxidation of this 
readily combustible fuel for use in pro- 
pelling the body forward. 

‘When meat is given in large quantity 
to a resting dog or to a man, the heat 
production rises greatly on account of 
the fact that products derived from meat 
act to stimulate the tissues of the body 
to a higher level of heat production. In 
the dog just described, 30 calories were 
produced during a resting period five or 
six hours after the ingestion of meat in 
large quantity, and 92 calories were pro- 
duced when the dog ran three miles. 

It is evident that meat is not a food 
which gives an economical utilization 
of energy when mechanical work is to be 
accomplished, whereas carbohydrate is 
certainly sucha food. A small amount of 
meat is, of course, desirable to keep the 
body tissue in repair, but the quantity 
generally taken is in excess of the re- 
quirement. 


LABORERS MUST EAT 


Having established the fact that car- 
bohydrate food fuel, such as the sugars 
and the starches in all cereals—.e., sub- 
stances like cane-sugar, bread, rice, and 
macaroni—are used without loss by the 
animal machine, the question suggested 
itself: Would the emaciated organism be 
more efficient for accomplishing a given 
quantity of work than the well nourished 
organism? To determine this the dog 
was fasted for thirteen days and was then 
caused to run for three miles in an hour. 
The quantity of energy measured in ca- 
lories required to movea pound of the dog’s 
body weight through a distance of three 

















miles was found to be exactly the same 
as when the dog was in the best nutritive 
condition. 

Hereon rests the proof that one cannot 
economize upon the food fuel supply 
for the laborer, for the munition worker, 
or for the soldier. The soldier must get 
4,000 calories daily while a physician 
or clerk needs only 2,500. One can 
economize on the quantity of food fuel 
for a fat man, but a given amount of 
mechanical work can be accomplished 
only at the expense of just so much extra 
food fuel, which must be added to the 
dietary if well-being is to be conserved. 
If strenuous work is done with insuffi- 
cient food the worker lives upon his own 
store of body fat and with the exhaustion 
of this his capacity for work soon fails. 
It has been reported in a German trade 
journal that the efficiency of labor in a 
munition factory, as measured by the 
output of munitions, was markedly in- 
fluenced by the amount of food given to 
the laborers. It is certain that the de- 
feat of a nation in Germany’s predicament 
would come the sooner from the lack of 
extra food fuel which is necessary to 
accomplish work rather than from actual 
starvation. The German Government 
would scarcely take all food from their 
women, children, and old people while 
their armies and industrial workers were 
efficiently nourished. Their allies, the 
Turks, however, have done this to the 
Armenian nation. 

The necessity for food fuel is, therefore, 
the dominant element in the world to-day. 
This country has been for many years the 
reserve granary of the world. Recent con- 
ditions have led to the withdrawal from 
the farms of many men who now work in 
the munition factories, in the steel mills, 
in the shipyards, and an army of a million 
men and more is to be raised. This is 
because of the unsafe condition of the 
world and is a right thing for us to do, but 
food fuel for these human machines must 
be forthcoming. Money will not buy 
that which is non-existent six months 
hence, and the food question requires the 
close attention of the American people. 

There are several excellent books on 
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the market (“The Minimum Cost of 
Living,” by Miss Gibbs; “Food for the 
Worker,” by the Misses Stern and Spitz; 
“Feeding the Family,” by Mrs. Rose) 
which will indicate to the reading public 
how they can buy food cheaply, but the 
poorest class, which is most affected by 
the high cost of food, have neither the 
habit of reading such books nor education 
sufficient to make use of them. To 
remedy this I have often appealed for a 
law to the effect that each package of food 
sold should contain the statement, “This 
package contains x calories of which y 
per cent. are in protein of grade A, B, 
C, or D,” and | here reiterate the propo- 
sition. One should remember that a 
British scientific commission has empha- 
sized the statement that “in buying food 
the laboring population is buying energy.” 
Energy, as we have seen, may be meas- 
ured in calories. 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. 
One pound of flour yields 1,650 calories. 


‘One barrel of flour, therefore, contains 


1,650 times 196, or 323,400, calories. The 
farmer in 1916 received $1.50 a bushel for 
his wheat, which would make the barrel 
of flour cost about $7.50. In February, 
1917, the cost was $9 a barrel, whereas 
in May of the same year it sold at retail 
at $17 and more a barrel. These costs 
may thus be reckoned: 

















PRICE PER 
BARREL OF PRICE PER 
323,400 3,000 
CALORIES CALORIES 
Flour, based on 1916 
price of wheat paid 
to farmer. . . | $7.50 | $ 0.023 
Flour, February, 1917 9.00 0.028 
Flour at retail in New 
York, May 22, 1917 17.12 0.053 





Since one third of the food fuel of 
America, England, and France is derived 
from flour, it is evident that the extor- 


tionate price exacted for bread, which ° 


has been called the staff of life, puts a 
severe load upon ‘the human family and 
places under fire the modern machinery 
of food speculation which has made such 
prices possible. 

Passing now to a consideration of the 
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foods sold in packages, | bought at 
a department store on May 22d the fol- 
lowing foods, at the following cost per 
thousand calories: 


PRICE PER 1,000 CALORIES 


Corn meal Quaker Oats 
3% cents 4} cents 
Karo Corn Syrup Cream of Wheat 
54 cents 52 cents 
Wheatena Corn Flakes 
8 cents 8% cents 
Grape-Nuts Animal Crackers 
83 cents 113 cents 
Sunshine Cheese wafers = Nabisco Wafers 
15 cents 32 cents 
Imperial Cheese 


41 cents 


Highly significant is the fact that a 
package of “Cream of Wheat”’ at 17 cents 
for 28 ounces was only 10 per cent. more 
expensive than ordinary flour on May 
22d. How many in this country of one 
hundred million inhabitants knew this? 
Probably no one. And it would be so 
simple to have the information open to 
every one! 

This is one method of giving scientific 
advice. I believe that it may also be 
possible to arrange in convenient loca- 
tions throughout a town grocery stores 
with milk stations adjoining, and that 
here baskets may be exchanged daily, 
an empty one for a full one, the baskets 
varying somewhat from day to day but 
containing 5,000, 10,000, or 15,000 Ca- 
lories of basic food fuels. The studies of 
Margaret Ferguson show that the labor- 
ing poor of Glasgow, Scotland, paid 42 
cents per thousand calories for their food 
in 1911-12, 53 cents for the same amount 
in 1915-16, and 73 centsin February, 
1917. Incomes at first rose to meet the 
conditions. Thus in the three periods 
named, 73, 62, and 69 per cent. of the in- 
come was spent for the food fuel necessary 
for the proper maintenance of the family. 

Some time the labeling of foods by their 
food content must come about, just as 
the habit of buying coal by its heat units 
is becoming recognized. When all the 
world is seeking for food fuel as a source 
of energy with which to do work, it seems 
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that the world should be given informa- 
tion concerning the energy value of its 
purchases. The energy is measured in 
calories, as I have already set forth. 


EUROPE’S TRIALS WITH FOOD 


A very valuable book has lately been 
published, written by the late Dr. 
Combe, professor at the University of 
Lausanne, Switzerland. The title is 
“Comment se nourrir en temps de 
guerre,” and it deals with the food trials 
of Germany and of Switzerland. Many 
of the facts presented here are taken 
from it. 

Before 1870 Germany was one of the 
most poverty-stricken countries of Eu- 
rope and her consumption of meat was 
identical with that of Italy and Russia, 
or forty-six pounds per person per an- 
num. Yet these were the days that pro- 
duced Liebig, Wagner, and Bismarck. 
Then came great material prosperity and 
the meat consumption per person rose 
by leaps and bounds, .as appears below: 


1865—46 lbs. 1900— 101 lbs. 
1873—64 “ iot2—117_ 
1891—7o0 “ i9t3——132 “ 


In 1913 the meat consumption in Eng- 
land was 103 pounds per person per year 
and in France only 73 pounds. The 
German and English indulgence in meat 
was altogether excessive. In fact, one 
can live without meat by taking a quart 
of milk, a couple of eggs, and a little 
cheese, with bread and vegetables daily, 
and this is perfectly tolerable for most 
people. Those who have abused their 
appetites by taking much meat may re- 
duce their intake of meat until it can be 
dispensed with altogether, and then they 
live without further difficulty. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 the 
Germans at first partook of food as they 
had done before the war. The German 
General Staff expected a war of short 
duration. Then, as fodder for live-stock 
became deficient, 9 million pigs (35 per 
cent. of the total number) and 3 million 
cows (27 per cent. of the total number) 
were slaughtered during the first year of 
the war. This resulted in an era of low 
prices. But the war was prolonged be- 














yond all expectations, scarcity succeeded 
abundance, high prices followed cheap- 
_ness, and speculation in food products 
was deplorable. Milk, butter, and 
cheese were scarce and costly. 


“ARTIFICIAL BRAN FOR COWS 


The manufacture of “war bread”’ left 
no residue of bran for the cattle to eat, 
and without the bran milch cows could 
not maintain the milk supply. An “ar- 
tificial bran” for the feeding of cattle 
was developed so that milch cows could 
be nourished, though not in their former 
numbers. The material for this was 
collected by carts every two days in the 
cities and was made up of scraps of meat, 
grease, tendons, bones, cartilages, blood- 
vessels, fish bones, viscera of fish and 
birds, waste from fruits and vegetables, 
salads, peelings of fruits and potatoes, 
bread particles, and decayed fruits and 
preserves. All these were collected, des- 
sicated, sterilized to destroy all germs, 
and then pulverized. The gray powder 
so obtained was easily transported and 
kept excellently. As much as 2,500,000 
tons of this material were made annually. 
The milk obtained from feeding it was 
used exclusively as human food. 

As a remedy for the deficiency in 
meat, chickens, turkeys, geese, and es- 
pecially hares, were bred. In Saxony 
the number of hares, which in 1913 had 
been 55,000, rose in 1915 to 650,000. 
The fleshgof hares corresponds in value 
to that of beef, veal, or chicken. 

Another device used to produce edible 
protein as a substitute for meat was the 
cultivation of yeast in a molasses solution 
to which ammonium sulphate was added 
and through which fine air bubbles were 
blown. Unlimited quantities of yeast 
could be obtained in this way at slight 
cost, and a third of an ounce of the dry 
yeast could be added to soups daily with- 
out ill effects. It was well absorbed 


and was taken on meatless days by all 
classes of society. Ordinary beer yeast 
cannot be used for human beings since 
it gives a bad taste to food and retains 
an odor of bad beer. The yeast pre- 
pared as described above, when mixed 
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with ground straw, was largely used as 
fodder for cattle. 

At the outbreak of the war the Swiss 
Government provided itself with a three 
months’ supply of wheat, stored under the 
name of “trésor de guerre.” When it 
became evident that the hypothesis of a 
short war was fallacious, the Swiss 
ordained that wheat should be 80 per 
cent. milled, and this product was re- 
served exclusively for human consump- 
tion, whereas the bran was given to 
cattle. White bread, which was 60 per 
cent. milled, could be given only to the 
sick or to children on a physician’s cer- 
tificate. The “war bread” was as well 
utilized as white bread, whereas whole 
wheat bread was notably inferior. A 
milling above 80 per cent. adds nothing 
to the bread as human fuel, and the 20 
per cent. residue is necessary to provide 
for the nutrition of cattle. 

The Dutch people used barley flour to 
make bread and the Balkan peoples used 
corn meal. 


VIRTUE§ AND VICE OF WAR BREAD 


In Germany the experiments with 
bread were much more comprehensive. 
Rye is the common form of grain grown 
there. Rye has less starch and more 
bran and more coloring matter than 
wheat, and the bread is black when whole 
rye is used. Rye bran, when taken as 
food, is more irritating to the alimentary 
tract than wheat bran. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the rye was usually 95 per cent. 
milled. The first German effort pro- 
duced K-bread (Kriegsbrot), made of 
mixed flour 70 per cent. of the starch of 
which was from wheat and 30 per cent. 
from rye. This made a good bread. 
Later, however, the Government author- 
ized the use of 5 to 15 per cent. of potato 
flour to economize the quantity of wheat 
used. Rubner, the greatest German 
authority on nutrition, was incensed at 
this, since the ordinary K-bread was on 
the border line of human toleration, with- 
out the addition to it of the most indi- 
gestible of all flours. 

Then the K-K-bread (Kartoffel-Kriegs- 
brot) was evolved and this consisted of 
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rye and potato flour, the latter forming 


20 up to 35 per cent. of the whole. This 
mixture had too little gluten and was 
difficult to raise. It had a fat-like taste 
and gave a gelatinous sensation between 
the teeth. It was like “soggy’’ bread. 
This bread created much digestive dis- 
turbance. 

Finally, it is reported that the Germans 
have evolved a process whereby bran is 
chemically transformed (by hydrolysis) 
into» substances which can be almost 
completely utilized for human food. 


VEGETABLES IN THE DIET 


Of the vegetables, potatoes are the 
most important and are usually a cheap 
starch-containing food, and the prepond- 
erance of alkaline salts in them adds to 
their value. They taste well with all the 
basic foods. There is a 15 per cent. loss 
in peeling which should be avoided by the 
careful. There is also a loss of salts and 
other valuable nutritive material when 
they are boiled in water after removing 
their skins. Potatoes may be preserved 
by drying, and three and a half million 
tons have been thus treated in Govern- 
ment dessicators in Germany in a year. 

Green vegetables are rich in iron 
and other salts, but are always expensive. 

Fruits are rich in iron and calcium. 
Sherman, in this country, has especially 
emphasized the fact that their import- 
ance is not sufficiently appreciated among 
the poor. 

Sugar is a valuable energy carrier. 
When two or three lumps of sugar are 
given every half hour during severe work 
they combat fatigue. Although alcohol 
gives a sham sense of added force, sugar 
actually contributes to the capacity for 
greater accomplishment. Saccharin, 
which has no fuel value whatever, is 
worthless for energy production. Its 
sale should be prohibited except for use 
in the treatment of obesity or of diabetes 
upon a physician’s prescription. 
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Dr. Combe calls into question the use 
of butter and of cream as involving waste 
of valuable milk which could be used by 
the poor. To give each inhabitant of the 
United States every day a butter ball 
weighing a third of an ounce calls for the 
use of the milk of 2,500,000 good milch 
cows. In Germany before the war 15 
per cent. of the total milk supply was 
used to furnish cream for the tables of 
the wealthy. Rubner had then called 
attention to the effect of the consequent 
restriction of the milk supply upon the 
health of the Bavarian peasants. Mar- 
garin, lard, pork fat, and vegetable oils, 
as well as fat found in whole milk, may 
thus be considered as fundamentals of war 
economy. 


AMERICA’S PRODIGALITY IN FOOD 


A year ago | remarked that the great 
Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory in Boston 
was conducted at an expense of less than 
one thousandth part of one per cent. 
of what the American people paid for 
their food. 

Is it not passing strange that, with 
all the governmental activities regard- 
ing the nutrition of animals, not one 
government in the whole world maintains 
an institute for the study of the nutrition 
of man? Does not this by inference de- 
clare that man himself, in his legislatures, 
votes the hog to be his superior? 

The duty of feeding the nations 1s 
America’s present problem. Germany 
has counted upon three things to render 
this country negligible in this war. She 
has believed us to be cowards and thereby 
committed a colossal blunder; she has 
believed us to be selfish and our food 
speculators give some confirmation of 
this; and she has believed us to be incom- 
petent, a charge not yet refuted. 

Only through the utilization of the 
intellectual forces at her command can 
this country hope to lead the world out 
of the miseries of the time. 














WAKING UP OUR VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Raising the Stars and Stripes Over St. Thomas and St. Croix in War Time 
—The Sea Change From Dane to American—How Old-World Subjects 
Become New-World Citizens With Profit and Loss—What Our 
Newest Territories Mean to Us During the War and After— 

Our Opportunities for Trade Strategy and Humanity 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


HE war hit the Danish West 
Indies pretty hard, for the 
islands had lived on a commerce 
that vanished like the dew 
when the war shifted the Gulf 
Stream of trade. And when the hurri- 
cane of 1916 also spent most of its 
violence on them it seemed to the old 
residents that the Lord had turned hisface 
away. Then the United States bought 
the islands and thirty-three thousand 
subjects of the King of Denmark woke up 
one morning and found themselves citi- 
zens of the United States. They grow 
more and more awake all the time. 
Executive Order Number One was is- 
sued by Acting-Governor Pollock, U.S.N., 
on April 5th. It changed the time of 
the Virgin Islands, U. S. A., to the 6oth 
meridian standard and at 9 A. M. on the 
7th of April, when it went into effect, 
all the clocks moved ahead twenty min- 
utes. That was the general effect of the 
transfer, to quicken the tempo and move 
our new islands up abreast of our times. 
The acceleration really began on the 
27th of March. On that date the State 
Department at Washington, realizing 
that war with Germany was inevitable, 
decided to take over the Danish islands 
immediately, although by the treaty a 
month’s leeway still remained for the 
sale to be consummated and Congress 
had not made any arrangements for 
governing the new territories. The Pres- 
ident, so empowered by Congress, decided 
to put the islands under naval juris- 
diction, at least until the end of the war, 
since they were acquired primarily as a 


necessity to the naval strategy of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, on March 27th Secretary 
Daniels radioed Captain Pollock of the 
transport Hancock to proceed immedi- 
ately to St. Thomas and take over the 
Virgin Islands in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting until 
further instructions as Governor. That 
afternoon the Hancock was coaling in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. In less than 
four hours she had cut loose her coal 
barges, assembled her crew, provisioned, 
and was bound out of the harbor. On 
the way she stopped at Santo Domingo, 
picked up the 21st company of marines 
under command of Captain Willing, and 
dropped anchor in St. Thomas harbor at 
5.30 P. M. on the 30th, in good time for 
the ceremony set for next day. Cap- 
tain Pollock didn’t know a thing about 
governing Danish or any other kind 
of islands, but he learned how on the 
way over from Guantanamo and had 
everything ready when the time came. 
He was simply a very representative 
American naval officer. After an experi- 
ence of several years with his kind my 
own opinion is that our naval officers 
can respond on short notice to any 
human emergency. 

At daybreak Admiral Dewey’s old 
Olympia, the only white ship left in the 
fleet, appeared ghost-like off the haven, 
dumped her band on to the Hancock and, 
taking on board sixty of Captain Pol- 
lock’s - seventy-eight marines, slipped 
across to St. Croix before most of us 
knew she had arrived. 
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That same morning, far away north in 
Washington, Mr. Lansing at the State 
Department handed to Constantin Brun, 
Minister of Denmark, a check on the 
United States Treasury for 25 million 
dollars. In an hour both Kaptan Ko- 
now, the Danish Governor, and Captain 
Pollock at St. Thomas, 1,500 miles 
away, had been notified of the satis- 
faction of this last condition precedent 
to the transfer. At half-past four that 
afternoon the Danish West Indies had 
ceased to be and Captain — then first 
Acting-Governor—Pollock, in a_ very 
clear voice that all St. Thomas packed 
round Fort Christian could hear, brought 
into existence for the first time “The 
Virgin Islands of the United States of 
America.” We who were bracing our- 
selves for “Dewey Islands” or some- 
thing more inappropriate—Americans 
and Danes and St. Thomians alike— 
were much relieved to hear this appro- 
priate re-christening. The islands were 
the “Virgines” before they belonged to 
Denmark and by this name the Archi- 
pelago, including the outlying British 
cays of Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and 
Anegada, appears on the charts of dif- 
ferent nations. 

The transfer was a very simple cere- 
mony and brief, but few of those who 
witnessed it and understood what it 
meant will ever forget it. Nearly every 
one of the 13,000 people that inhabit 
St. Thomas was there and most of 
them had come as to a festival, a jubi- 
lation. The sloops and schooners had 
brought over two or three hundred 
Crucians also, although the ceremony of 
transfer was carried on simultaneously 
in St. Croix. But with all the flags and 
guns and music and marchings around 
of sailor men it turned out to be a 
solemn rather than a gala occasion. The 
hauling down of a national flag is a 
serious thing at any time, and especially 
for the last time, even if it is for a con- 
sideration of 25 million dollars. 

The local Danes cared nothing for the 
money part of the transaction, which did 
not affect them; many of them had op- 
posed the sale and planned after the 





transfer to return to Denmark. But 
all of them cared for the islands, which 
had been for many years their home, as 
part of their native land, and all shared 
the natural patriotic feeling for their 
flag. So it was that when the crimson 
Dannebrog, which had flown over the 
old colonial town so many years, came 
fluttering slowly down, a hush went 
over the crowd. In the lengthening 
shadows of afternoon it was a token of 
surrender, of separation and loss. The 
Danish national anthem is a very mel- 
ancholy tune; it seemed perfectly ex- 
pressive of the way every one felt, for the 
emotion that gripped the Danes touched 
also the Americans standing there. 
The band of Danish sailors played it 
bravely through, and then they marched 
away for the last time down to the land- 
ing stage, with Kaptan Konow, the late 
Governor, and his marines stepping 
valiantly along behind them. For a 
great many people that part of the pic- 
ture was rather blurred. 


RAISING THE STARS AND STRIPES 


And what a change it was to see three 
of the Hancock’s petty officers coming 
across the parade, each with a folded 
American flag under his arm. They 
were long and lank and brown and 
each drove straight to his post carrying 
the dignity of the United States on his 
shoulders. When those three flags went 
up—one on the fort, one on the bar- 
racks, and the biggest on the main flag- 
staff in the saluting battery—the islands 
were ours to have and to hold. All but 
a few score of the thousands who watched 
the Stars and Stripes break out were 
glad at heart to see the new colors rise, 
but there was only a feeble, irresolute 
cheer from the crowd. The valedictory 
of the Dane had been too abiding. 

At the end a benediction seemed to 
descend upon us from the clouds. Only 
after we lifted our heads we saw the 
Bishop of Porto Rico standing on the 
highest battlement of the fort against the 
sky with hands outstretched. 

All that day as usual'the German flag 
had been flying conspicuously from the 
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roof of the Consulate. It was still there 
after the Dannebrog came down. But 
when the Hancock’s chief petty officer 
gave the first tug to his halliards and our 
bunting just cleared the ground, down 
came the German flag like a shot—no 
fluttering. When Governor Pollock went 
aboard his ship that evening he found a 
polite note from the German consul 
saying that he had ceased to be such 
indefinitely and subscribed himself re- 
spectfully, etc., as merely the local agent 
of the Hamburg-American line. Had 
the German Consul postponed his flag 
ceremony five minutes longer his colors 
would have been hauled down for him; 
an unofficial committee had been hastily 
but sincerely organized for that purpose. 


WHEN WAR CAME TO THE ISLANDS 


As Governor Pollock was steaming out 
to his ship with a very graceful foot- 
note to history tucked into his biography, 
eighteen U. S. marines filed out from the 
barracks and, led by a husky young lieu- 
tenant, swung across the battery park 
and marched up into the town. We 
had witnessed the transfer, we saw the 
new flag flying—and, with all due re- 
spect, it lit up the whole place as the 
Dannebrog never could—but here was 
the real thing. The rest was either 
ceremonial or symbolic. Here was Uncle 
Sam actually taking hold of his new 
property. 

The eighteen marines were the league 
to enforce peace in St. Thomas. They 
replaced about forty Dane gendarmes 
who wore spotless white trousers and 
pale blue tunics with little red pompoms 
in their high blue hats. They were about 
as picturesque and as harmless a police 
force as one could ask for, and they ex- 
actly suited old St. Thomas, which didn’t 
in the least mind sounds of revelry by 
night. When one of the Danish junior 
naval officers after one of the many fare- 
well dinners was wheeled in a hand truck 
by a merry British colleague at daybreak 
down to the water front, the gendarmes 
on duty clicked their heels together 
and gravely stood at salute as the smiling 
corpse went by. The eighteen marines, 
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in their yellow flannel shirts and their 
ill-fitting khaki breeches, weren’t half so 
nice to look at as the gendarmerie had 
been, but they took care of St. Thomas 
with mutual satisfaction during the 
month which elapsed before the arrival 
of the Prairie, carrying the proper con- 
tingent—I am not allowed to say how 
many—for the defense of an important 
harbor in time of war. 

We had only possessed the Virgin Is- 
lands a few days when we pulled them 
with us out of their drowsy neutrality 
into the Great War. In the meantime 
RearAdmiral James H. Oliver had arrived 
on the Dolphin and been installed as the 
first American Governor in Government 
House and in the hearts of every one who 
met him there or anywhere else. On 
the day Congress declared war the Navy 
Department telegraphed Governor Oliver 
the prearranged code signal at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. At eight everything 
had been done—no talk, no lost motion, 
no confusion. All the floating Germans 
in the place (thirty-one in number, in- 
cluding three women and one child) were 
rounded up and placed on the Calabria, 
which had been incapable since the 
hurricane of moving under her own power. 
A guard of seven sailors from the Han- 
cock, armed with Springfields and auto- 
matics, was put aboard the Calabria and 
five more on the deserted but seaworthy 
Wasgenwald. Three of the Hancock’s 
motor-sailers, turned into guard boats 
by mounting Hotchkiss machine guns 
in their bows, took up their stations be- 
fore sundown at the harbor entrances. 
All shipping was forbidden to leave or to 
enter the harbor between sunset and 
sunrise, range lights marking the channel 
were extinguished, and three wireless 
sets—two of them harmless ones in the 
town belonging to a Belgian priest and 
to the owner of the gasolene mail boat 
which runs to Fajardo, Porto Rico— 
were promptly bagged. 


THE BLACKLISTED STEAMERS 


The third wireless set was literally 
yanked out of the Manatowoc, a ship 
owned by the black-listed American 
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Transatlantic Company, which had come 
into port March 26th, followed two days 
later by her two sister ships, the Alla- 
guash and Muskegan, all very heavily 
laden and bound ostensibly for Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo. They had big 
American flags painted on their sides, 
but somehow those three ships never 
looked right. They lay at their moor- 
ings stolidly enough until after the United 
States effected its premature transfer. 
Then they applied for clearance to the 
Hancock’s paymaster, who was running 
the Custom House, but still hung around 
until war was declared against Germany, 
when they all made a break to get out. 

One of the first war moves we made in 
St. Thomas—in fact, the insular govern- 
ment got the jump on Congress—was to 
send boarding parties on all three ships, 
draw their fires, and refuse them clear- 
ance. All three masters were summoned 
on board the Hancock next day. Not 
one could show citizenship papers, their 
manifests were not signed by the port 
authorities either at New York or Nor- 
folk, their points of departure, although 
they had been viséd by the Uruguayan 
and Argentine consuls. Two had coaled 
at Norfolk without permit, their German- 
Scandinavian crew lists were not checked 
up, and the confiscated radio from the 
Manatowoc had no license. A brief ex- 
amination of their cargoes, consigned to 
German firms in South America, showed 
that, although carrying coal as mani- 
fested, they were also loaded up with 
articles which would be very useful to sub- 
marines far from base such as provisions, 
clothing, small arms, and acetic acid, which 
is used in the manufacture of cordite. 

Whatever may eventually be done with 
these ships, there is not the slightest 
doubt in the minds of any of those who 
were involved in their detention that they 
had cleared from American ports to 
supply German raiders or submarines in 
the South Atlantic. 

The Danes evidently never expected to 
defend their colonial harbors, at least 
not since the decay of the charming 
pink forts, built nearly two hundred years 
ago, which now do duty in every colonial 
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town as police court, jail, picturesque 
ruin, and cool residence of the chief jus- 
tice. On their battlements Danish hos- 
pitality was wont to dispense tea and 
cocktails in the cool evenings of their 
perpetual summer, when the breeze drew 
in from sea, and the harbor and the ships 
and the houses of the town, rising in tiers 
up to Blackbeard’s Castle, were painted 
gold by the sun going down beyond 
Culebra. 


GEARING UP THE ISLANDS 


Of real defense there was none until 
the Prairie in April gave the islands their 
first war look. She brought naval guns, 
which were mounted both sides of the 
harbor entrance, and three big wireless 
sets, each for an island. She brought 
some motor cars and trucks to profane 
St. Thomas but to assimilate easily into 
motor-geared St. Croix. And she brought 
so many men with rifles that they over- 
flowed the Danes’ barracks and had to 
pitch tents in the parks and squares. All 
of this was enormously interésting to the 
St. Thomians and the Crucians. It 
meant more money in their pockets; it 
meant that they were playing their part 
in the big World War drama; it brought 
energy and system, new interests and 
amusements, into their hushed lives. 
They went in droves to see the marines 
and the sailors play baseball on the old 
cricket fields. 

Outwardly thus you could see the 
islands transforming, waking up, and tak- 
ing their place in the sun. Inwardly the 
process was going on, too. When the 
Americans took over | think I am right in 
saying that there was not a single type- 
writer in use in any of the Colonial public 
offices. All the police and civil court rec- 
ords, the records of'title and real estate 
transfers and the clerical work of Govern- 
ment House, were written and preserved 
in longhand, beautiful painstaking docu- 
ments written in the delicate letters our 
grandmothers used to write and created 
out of an atmosphere where time could 
have signified comparatively nothing. 
Everything dated back and was geared 
to an early Victorian era, looked, smelled, 
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Advertising and Victory 


And yet these 


sounded antiquarian. 
communities were not lazy nor incom- 
petent; there was no Spanish-American 
manana, poco tiempo blanket over them. 
Rather they hung back with Dickens and 


‘Thackeray. It was for them, as they say 
in the Spanish islands with less delicacy, 
} No esta el comercio, esta la vida. We 
can bring them typewriters and trucks 
and a better fire department, but we 
cannot restore the spirit of another time 
and another manner of life. 

So, finally, what have we got for our 
twenty-five millions? In the first place, 
we have at least that value in these of- 
fensive times in keepimg any foreign 
Power from getting a foothold there. Be- 
cause—and this is the second reason—we 
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have bought the finest site strategically, 
logistically, and tactically for a first-class 
naval base on the Atlantic seaboard. 

With the islands we have acquired 
rather more than 33,000 citizens, all but 
two or three hundred of whom are Ne- 
groes or mulattoes, and one of the most 
delicate color problems we have to face in 
the West Indies. These new citizens begin 
by being loyal and friendly to a degree 
beyond any of the other West Indian com- 
munities which are owned or protected 
by the United States. As time goes and 
changes come our interests may seem to 
them to ignore their well-being, but we 
can only live up to the standard of our 
responsibilities by seeing to it that they 
prosper with us. 


ADVERTISING AND VICTORY 


How the Nation Was Stirred to Action by Advertising Campaigns for the 
Liberty Loan and the Red Cross Collection—The Result of the Bonar 
Law Victory Loan Repeated and Millions of Investors Reached 


BY 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


(Chairman of the National Advertising Advisory Board) 


HE Government’s Liberty 

Loan did not sell itself. In- 

deed, the swing and drive and 

service of thousands of men 

and women were needed to 
sell it. And the spirit they threw into 
their work gave as fine an exhibition of 
the will to push the war as the country 
has seen. 

The work done by advertising men was 
typical of this vigorous volunteer effort, 
which was given to the Nation without 
stint. While it was volunteer effort, in 
the main it was organized effort and 
this made it effective. The day President 
Wilson severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World offered its service to 
the Nation. A few days later it con- 
stituted a National Advertising Advisory 
Board, which formally offered this ser- 


vice to the Government, without pay. 
In submitting the offer the Board made a 
definite statement as to what advertis- 
ing had been able to accomplish in 
England and France and other countries 
during the war in raising both men and 
money. And it gave it as its deliberate 
conviction that advertising could be used 
as a persuasive and compelling power 
which would support the almost un- 
limited news and editorial space given 
to the Liberty Loan and make the cam- 
paign successful in the broadest way. The 
Board, in support of this view, referred 
to the experience of Mr. Hoover and the 
campaign for the relief of Belgium, which 
demonstrated the fact that while “‘pub- 
licity gives information, advertising spurs 
to action.” 

The twenty-five men on the Board, 
including some of the most highly trained 
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and successful men in selling and mer- 
chandising and advertising in the coun- 
try, devoted a great many days of con- 
ference and deliberation to preparing a 
plan. This plan was put in type and 
was accompanied by charts and diagrams 
showing just how the whole selling cam- 
paign could be effectively codrdinated. 
Among these charts was one showing 
that the Loan would have to find a mar- 
ket far beyond the usual field of invest- 
ors if it was to be a success. That field 
of investors, the Board was astonished 
to learn from the leading investment 
bankers of the country, comprised only 
about 400,000 people. It was urged that 
this number would have to be increased 
tenfold at least if the Loan was to be 
either a financial or a popular success, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, speak- 
ing for the Government, was insistent 
that it should be both. Due chiefly to 
the tremendous campaign of promotion 
and advertising put behind it, the Loan 
was a success, both financial and popular. 
More than 4 million subscribers were 
obtained for it. But even this great 
number, so keen a student of investments 
as Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, has stated, would 
have to be increased to 20 million to 
equal what England has done in floating 
popular loans. And those great demo- 
cratic loans, as all the world knows, were 
placed with millions of investors, quickly 
and cheaply, through advertising. In 
fact, Mr. Bonar Law, in the Victory 
_Loan, demonstrated that bonds could be 
sold in far greater volume at a lower 
interest with advertising than the same 
bonds could be sold, at a higher interest 
rate, without advertising. Bankers in 
London urged that the interest on the 
Victory Loan should be 6 per cent., but 
Mr. Bonar Law was convinced that the 
Loan could be floated at 5 per cent. if 
broad advertising were used. And his 
conviction was justified in the sale of 
5 billion dollars’ worth of bonds to more 
than 5 million subscribers at the 5 per 
cent. rate, thus saving England 50 million 
dollars a year in interest charges for the 
term of the Loan. 
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In presenting its plan to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Board 
called especial attention to this remark- 
able demonstration of the economy and 
effectiveness of advertising. Secretary 
McAdoo showed the keenest interest in 
the whole matter, and expressed great ap- 


preciation of the Board’s offer to serve | 


the Nation without any charge for its 
professional service, but stated that 
there were no funds available for an ad- 
vertising appropriation. He also stated 
that he did not think that the Govern- 
ment should ask newspapers to contrib- 
ute their advertising space, without 
charge, for that was their commodity. 
In effect, these highly trained selling 
men were told that the Government was 
undertaking to market a total of 5 bil- 
lions of dollars in securities, without any 
selling expense for the making of a mar- 
ket. But the bonds had to be sold. 
Every serious-minded person in the coun- 
try realized that their sale was to be one 
of the first blows in the war. If the 
bonds went with a rush the blow would be 
effective; if they proved a drug and drag 
on the market, the United States would 
advertise to the world that, despite its 
great riches, it couid not even provide 
money for the war needs of its allies 
and of itself. With characteristic Amer- 
ican resourcefulness the Board met the 
situation. 
advertising purposes, and advertising 
space being a commodity that cost 
money, the Board proceeded to raise 
money. This it did through the adver- 
tising clubs of the country. 


THE RANKIN PLAN 


An ingenious plan was hit upon by 
the vice-chairman of the Board, Mr. 
William H. Rankin, of Chicago, which 
he had used successfully in a Red Cross } 
membership campaign. This plan pro 
vided for the purchase of advertising 
space by patriotic business men ove 
whose name the advertisement appeared. 
It is a cheering fact that hundreds o 
full pages of newspaper space were sold 
in all parts of the country on this basis 
In a number of cases the business mai 


There being no money for } 
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who paid for the space did it anony- 
mously. In other cases he gave a strong 
endorsement of the Liberty Loan over 
his own name, thus identifying his name 
and business with the Nation’s business. 

A group of the ablest copy writers in 
the country prepared striking andeffective 
advertisements. Artists prepared illus- 
trations and designs. Both writers and 
artists worked without compensation, 
just as the advertising men did. 

In New York and several other cities 
bankers gladly relinquished advertising 
space that they had contracted for in 
the newspapers so that the space could 
be used for Liberty Loan advertising 
prepared by the Board. Department 
stores and other business houses gave 
part of their regular advertising space 
for announcements of the Liberty Loan. 
Posters were displayed in bank and store 
windows. The Poster Association made 
a generous offer of space on the bill- 
boards. This was used under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert W. Woolley, who was 
Secretary McAdoo’s personal represen- 
tative as Director of Publicity for the 
Loan. The electric sign and street car 
advertising interests and others made 
contributions to the Government. In 
particular, the foreign language news- 
papers were most generous. The presi- 
dent of their Association, Mr. Louis N. 
Hammerling, secured a large offer of 
space from more than four hundred of 
these newspapers with a combined cir- 
culation of 7 or 8 million. 

In his letter to the Board, making this 
offer of space, Mr. Hammerling said: ‘‘ The 
aim of the foreign language press of this 
country has always been, and is now, 
America first. And these publications 
are glad to work hand in hand to assist 
in enlightening their readers on the 
matters which are of such vital impor- 
tance to this country at the present time. 
We believe that we have a special obliga- 
tion to place before all our readers, in the 
shape of publicity, their duties as citi- 
zens of the greatest nation in the world.” 

And the performance of these papers 
was as good as their word. They gave, 
literally, hundreds of columns of adver- 
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tising space. Strong and effective copy, 
especially designed to reach foreign- 
speaking citizens, was prepared and 
published in this space. And the Na- 
tional Advertising Advisory Board took 
cognizance of all these contributions in 
developing its campaign. As it stated 
in its plan, the Board agreed to take 
these offers and to study, classify, and 
codrdinate them so that their combined 
amount and value might be known and a 
sound judgment reached as to whether 
they were sufficient or insufficient to 
secure the definite results which the 
Government required. And that is pre- 
cisely what the Board did. It gave care- 
ful consideration to the unsolicited offers 
that came to the Government and it 
undertook to do everything in its power 
to supply deficiencies in those places 
where the campaign was incomplete. 
While the result was not. a thoroughly 
coordinated campaign, measured by the 
best standards of efficiency, it is cer- 
tainly fair to say that it was a surprisingly 
strong and effective campaign, consider- 
ing all the handicaps. And the result 
certainly justified all the endeavor that 
was expended. 







































A COOPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 


The work was directed by Mr. O. C. 
Harn, of New York, chairman of the 
Board’s Committee on Plan and Scope, 
and twelve district chairmen, one in each 
of the federal reserve banking districts. 
Then each District Board was made up of 
the presidents of all the advertising clubs 
in that district. These boards worked 
in closest codperation both in advertising 
and in all kinds of selling plans with 
the governor of the federal reserve bank 
and with the committee of bankers that 
was appointed as his associates. The 
campaign, therefore, was really national, 
and it undoubtedly accomplished the 
result that was outlined in the beginning 
—that of supporting the vast amount of 
news publicity by giving a spur to action. 

While the campaign was in full swing, 
the Associated Advertising Clubs held, in 
St. Louis, their great annual convention. 
One of the enlightening addresses de- 
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livered before it was by Mr. J. Murray 
Allison, publisher of Land and Water, 
the great war weekly of England. Mr. 
Allison spoke of the wonderful results 
during the war that had been secured in 
England by advertising, speaking espe- 
cially of what had been done in raising 
Kitchener’s army and in the Bonar Law 
Victory Loan. Then, referring to what 
American advertising men were under- 
taking to do, he said: “I understand 
that the services of this organization, 
and that means the services of every 
man associated with it, has been offered 
to the Cabinet at Washington. A ready- 
made, tried and proved machine, in full 
working order, lies ready for the im- 
mediate use of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is equipped, as no other body 
in the world is equipped or can possibly 
be equipped, to exercise a function that is 
inseparably affiliated with the art of 
modern warfare, a function that the 
Government must use from day to day 
for carrying into effect its various pur- 
poses, the function of advertising. May 
] be permitted to say that | trust that 
the Government of the United States will 
make the fullest use of your patriotic and 
generous Offer ?”’ 

Mr. Festus J. Wade, one of the great 
bankers of the country, expressed a simi- 
lar view to the convention and he wrote 
subsequently to the chairman of the 
Board: “It is my belief that advertising 
will be the prime factor through which 
our Government will appeal to the 
American people in many situations 
during the war.” 

At this great convention in St. Louis, 
the closing address was made by Secre- 
tary McAdoo. Before the address the 
hundreds of delegates present pledged 
520 pages of paid newspaper advertising 
space for the last six days of the Loan. 
But the amount of actual space secured 
was far in excess of the pledge. And the 


pledge covered merely the last week of 
the campaign. 

When June 15th was reached and it 
was found that the first issue of two 
billion dollars of the Loan had been over- 
subscribed by more than a billion dol- 
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lars, Secrétary McAdoo sent this tele- 
gram of thanks and appreciation: “The 
National Advertising Advisory Board and 
the Advertising Clubs contributed im- 
measurably to the splendid result on 
the Liberty Loan. I am deeply grateful 
to you all for the patriotic service you 
have rendered and to the business men 
who contributed so liberally in the matter 
of advertising space. If you will let 
me know their names | shall write each 
of them a personal letter of thanks. You 
have done bully work. Nothing gives me 
more pleasure than to codperate with a 
live bunch like the advertising men of 
America.” 

As soon as the Liberty Loan campaign 
was over, the National Advertising Ad- 
visory Board swung vigorously, with its 
entire organization, into the Red Cross 
campaign for the $100,000,000. At the 
conclusion of that, it again reminded the 
Government that its offer of service was 
for the whole period of the war. 

Of course, the Board feels that the 
Government should appropriate funds 
for a proper selling expense. It has a 
conviction that the Government: should 
not permit patriotic citizens to buy ad- 
vertising space to float a Government 
loan which, manifestly, the Government 
should buy for itself. The Government 
buys the paper on which the bonds are 
printed, and it certainly ought to buy 
the paper on which the advertisements 
seeking buyers for the bonds are printed. 

And it is only fair to say that that has 
been the view of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the governors of the federal 
reserve banks. But Congress failed to 
make an appropriation for a _ proper 
selling expense on the first issue of the 
Liberty Loan, and the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board fell to and did 
the job with vigor and spirit, despite 
that fact. 

In future bond issues all the people 
must be educated to buy them, both 
as an investment in sound securities and 
as an investment in the cause of democ- 
racy. For unless that cause wins, bonds 
may not be considered any more valu- 
able by Germany than treaties. 
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USEFUL INVENTIONS 
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Ships of Reinforced Concrete 


PROPOS of the existing inadequacy of the 

country’s supply of steel and lumber for the 
building of ships and other commercial purposes, 
several prominent engineers have recently sug- 
gested building 
ships of reinforced 
concrete. The idea 
is not new. The 
concrete ship is 
only a develop- 
ment of the con- 
crete barges and 
the latter have, 
been in use for 
six years on Chesa- 
peake Bay, sup- 
plying coal and 
water to dredges, 
carrying loads of 
sand and gravel, 
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A 5,000-TON BARGE BUILT OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 





A New Type of Despatch Car 


N IMPROVEMENT on the motorcycle for use 

in carrying despatches in war service, or for 
commercial or pleasure purposes, has recently been 
made in the three-wheeled car shown below. 

The car weighs 
approximately 900 
pounds and runs, 
according to its 
inventor, forty to 
fifty miles on a 
gallon of gasolene, 
and is capable of 
three speeds up to 
sixty-five miles an 
hour and reverse. 
The gasolene tank 
is in the cowl of 
the car and holds 
eight gallons. The 
machine is equip- 
ped with -emer- 








etc. Since 1g1o, 
also, concrete 
barges have been 
used on the Wel- 
land Canal, and 
one has been used on the Panama Canal; and the 
American Consul General at Christiania reports a 
plant at Moss, in Norway, where concrete vessels 
of 3,000 tons’ displacement’ are being built. The 
photograph at the top of this page is of a 5,000-ton 
concrete lighter. ; 


cycle. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE MOTORCYCLE 
A three-wheeled, single-passenger car designed to supplant the motor- 
It is “‘capable of three speeds up to sixty-five miles an hour 
and reverse, and runs forty to fifty miles on a gallon of gasolene”’ 


gency and foot 
brakes similar to 
those on a stand- 
ard automobile, 
and its headlights are mounted on the front wheel 
guards. The lights turn, therefore, in the di- 
rection in which the wheels are steered. As the 
car is of under-slung construction, its inventor 
gays there is no tendency to “rock or side sway 
on irregular roads.” 




















A KNIFE AND SCISSORS SHARPENER 
A handy instrument in which slotted guides insure the * 
proper bevel for sharpening knives and scissors. The 
sharpening surface consists of a steel file which may be re- 
placed when it becomes dull 


ie. 





Combination Knife and Scissors Sharpener 


HANDY, durable, nickel-plated steel device 
for sharpening knives and scissors has re- 
cently been put on the market by a manufacturer in 
Washington, D.C. The sharpening surface consists 





SAFETY FOR THE MINER 
The inventor and his improved lamp which detects ex- 
plosive gas in a mine and which can be re-lighted ina 
mine with safety when it becomes extinguished 
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of a steel file, and slotted guides insure the prop: 
bevel for sharpening. According to the manufa 
turer this puts all the wear on the edge of a knit 
thus obviating the common fault in sharpening « 
wearing the knife thin in the middle. 








An Improved Type of Miner’s Lamp 


N IMPROVED type of safety lamp for use i 

mines has recently been invented by a min 
in Leeds, England, who has devoted a considerable 
part of his life to the subject. One of the distincti\e 


characteristics of the lamp is that it becomes ex- 
tinguished within a few seconds after its envelop- 
ment in an explosive atmosphere. 


In this way 

















TO MAKE CANNING EASY 


Arecently invented machine which fastens to the table by 
a clamp and by which cans are sealed in two simple opera- 
tions without using heat or solder or other tools 


serves to detect the presence of explosive gas in a 
mine. The light of the lamp is sufficiently power- 
ful, according to the report of an oculist who tested 
it, to give a fair illumination of the walls of a dark 
room at a reasonable working distance, but at the 
same time the light is “‘soft, even, and diffused, 
and does not easily produce the sensation of 
glare upon the retina of the eye.” The lamp ts 
so constructed that it illuminates the ground 
below it, thus eliminating the usual dense shadow 
cast by other lamps. Another important improv 
ment is that if extinguished it may be re-lighted 
in a mine with safety by means of an insulated 
metal pin fitted to the oil vessel. A base box cor 
taining “‘magneto” batteries supplies the curre: 
for ignition. 








Safety Signals for 
Automobiles 


IGNALLING, at- 

tachments, simple 
in construction, that are 
calculated to minimize 
the danger of accident 
in turning an automo- 
bile at night, have re- 
cently been put on the 
market by a firm in St. 
Paul, Minn. The sig- 
nalsconsist of two jointed 
elbow brackets, made of 
aluminum, which are at- 
tached to both sides of 
the windshield of a car. 
When about to turn, the 
driver Towers the arm 
of the bracket on the 
side to which he is to 
steer. This automat- 
ically lights an electric 
bulb attached to the 
end of the bracket— 
a green bulb on the 


right-hand or “‘safety” side, and a red light on the 
side. 
eliminates the necessity of a driver extending his 
arm when about to turn, which, it is claimed, 
greatly reduces his efficiency in turning. 
lights operate on either dry-cell or storage batteries. 


left-hand or ‘“‘danger” 


fee 


i” 





lights a red electric bulb. 
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A PROTECTOR AGAINST MOSQUITOES 
Or flies,or gnats. It fits the crownofany hat, isremovable, 
and weighs about three ounces 


The 


arrangement 


The 


iss. 


SAFETY SIGNALS FOR AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS 
When about to turn to the left, the driver lowers the arm of the bracket on that side of the windshield, which automatically 





In turning to the right, a green light is shown 
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Protector Against 
Mosquitoes 

PROTECTOR for 

the head and face 
against flies and mos- 
quitoes is made of two 
circular pieces of light, 
firm cloth, which are 
sewed together at the 
outer edges, making an 
envelope to enclose the 
hat brim. The upper 
piece, which fits around 
the crown of the hat, is 
made with eyelets so as 
to be laced to fit any 
hat. In the front isa 
snap button by which 
a rigid connection is 
made to the hat. To 
the bottom circular 
piece of cloth is sewed a 
band of brass wire 
gauze, which reaches 
entirely around the head 
and neck. To the bot- 


tom edge of the wire gauze is a cloth skirt, cut 
to fit over the shoulders, which may be tied under 
the arms or hang loosely. 
an eyepiece of light, transparent, flexible pyralin, 
and a mouthpiece with a sliding perforated cover. 
The protector weighs about three ounces. 


In the wire gauze is 














DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 


To These Questions About Subjects of Current Interest? 


an expert) you can get the solid facts 

behind the news out of books—but 
it takes alot of time. Or you can read 
every item in the newspapers every day, 
so that you may be sure not to miss the 
little despatches buried on page six that 
usually tell the beginnings of the big 
events several days before they jump on 
to the front page in big headlines.. That 
takes a lot of time, too. But— 

If you want to keep in touch with the 
world comfortably, so that you are at ease 
in any conversation, you need THE 
Wor.p’s Work. Then you let the editors 
do the work and spend the time. They 
re@d the books and the newspapers; they 
keep in personal touch with the men who 
are making the events of which the maga- 
zine is a record—and the magazine is-a 
selection of the important things 

Every day: new subjects come under 
discussion in the newspapers and where 
well-informed people meet. The war, our 
foreign relations, medical progress—these 
and a dozen other fields contain new 
knowledge that should be available to 
every person who wishes to keep abreast 
of the times. The articles in THE 
Worvp’s Work, if read every month, 
serve this purpose. The. following ques- 
tions, answered in articles in this issue, are 
only examples of this educational service: 


| F YOU have the time (and the help of 


THE DISPUTE OVER MEXICAN OIL 


What is the military importance of the 
Mexican oil supply in the Great War? 

Who owns the chief Mexican oil wells? 

Why is the present political situation at 
Tampico a good example of the distinction 
between a de facto government .and a de 
jure government? 

Where is the Tampico oil region? 

Does Carranza control the oil situation 
in Mexico? 

What would be the effect of an embargo 
on oil produced in Mexico? 

Are there precedents in Mexican affairs 


for seizure of the oil fields by the Mexican 

Government? 

(See ‘The Jeopardy of Tampico,” page 374) 
YOU AND THE FOOD PROBLEM 


What is the practical definition of pro- 
tein? Of carbohydrate? What foods 
supply each to the body? 

Can a man work effectively if he eats 
less than his usual allowance of food? 

Why should food be bought by the 
calory instead of by the pound? 

What are some of the most useful and 
cheapest foods? 

What is the relation of meat to diet? 
(See ‘“‘What to Eat in War Time,” page 446) 


THE IRISH HOME RULE QUESTION 


What six counties of Ulster are the 
centre of the opposition to Home Rule for 
Ireland? What are the other three prov- 
inces of Ireland besides Ulster? 

What was the origin of the Sinn Fein 
movement? What is its present status? 

How does the conflict between agrarian 
and industrial Ireland affect the issue of 
Home Rule? Who are the leaders of the 
Irish political parties? 

What does Home Rule mean as under- 
stood by the Nationalist Party in Ireland? 

Why does Great Britain insist upon 
Ireland remaining in the Empire? 
(Questions arranged from ‘Can the Irish 

Settle the Irish Question?” on page 413.) 

OUR AIRPLANE POLICY 


How has the airplane altered the tactics 
of the battlefield? 

What would be the effect upon the Ger- 
man army if the Allies should gain com- 
plete control of the air? 

Has artillery increased or declined in 
importance in modern warfare? How is 


its fire controlled and made accurate? 
What are the chief types of militar) 
airplanes, and their uses? 
How many machines are needed on the 
line to keep one machine in the air? 
(See “Airplanes to Win the War,” page 431.) 











